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EDITORIAL NOTES 


e OME new kind of thunder and lightning is long overdue in 
letters,” says Mr. William Nuttall in the course of the 
correspondence which appears on later pages. Others have 
said this before, but Mr. Nuttall goes further and states 

with precision what the need is, from what source it may be satisfied, 

and in what manner. He indicates a revolution (without blood, and 

without destruction) which may exert its force at any moment and 
compel recognition. He may even have helped to precipitate it by 
dropping a match among combustible material lying around. Have 
not some of the younger working-class intelligentsia already “ taken 
fire” from his article which we published last March ? The interest 
it has aroused has appeared, not among academic critics, nor even 
among novelty-seeking poets, but in just those quarters where, if 
the diagnosis was right, we should expect it to have appeared. 
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F the argument has substance, it must start from the fact that 

literature, in its totality, and in so far as it is vital, tends to be a 
complete expression of what is most essential in the life of its age, and 
that this movement, ex hypothest, would restore to literature its grip 
on those realities which thrust themselves most poignantly on the 
modern consciousness. What is foreseen is something more than the 
next stage in literary development along a straight line of progress ; 
it is the enrichment of literature by the introduction into it of a new 
sort of awareness that has never yet permeated it, derived from the 
subterranean depths of the insufficiently explored mind of the inarticu- 


late masses. 
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“HE thesis which we are asked to consider is that the bulk of 
English literature, and indeed of world literature, has been 
written by men or women who have either never known from within, 
instinctively, the working-class mind, or, if they have known it, have 
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been estranged from it by education and the adoption of a middle- 
class attitude. (Some exceptions, we must surely suppose, are allowed 
for.) Literature up to now has had other new fields to explore ; it 
has not yet dived down into the recondite consciousness of the most 
passive and least expressive, though most numerous, elements in the 
community. Not that the novel as an art-form has ever accepted any 
boundaries in regard to its human subject-matter. The whole range of 
human nature lay before it from the time of Fielding to the time of 
Joyce, and there was no kind of character which might not be depicted. 
So long as the treatment of character was external, as it was in Fielding 
and Dickens, and consisted of mimicry of observable behaviour, 
palpable errors were reduced to a minimum in the work of a skilled 
novelist. But when characters began to be analysed, as they were 
by George Eliot or Meredith, the opportunities of palpable error 
became more numerous. And when the novelist went a stage farther, 
and invited us to look at the world through the eyes of one or more 
of the characters—a method which has been progressively practised 
since Flaubert, Henry James, Conrad, Joyce, Proust, Miss Dorothy 
Richardson and Mrs. Virginia Woolf gave their respective twists to 
the technique of the novel—the art of fiction, whilst ee subtly 
refined, has been at the same time restricted to those spheres of 
consciousness which the novelists have been personally capable of 
penetrating. It is true, within this sphere its domain was doubled 
when to the male consciousness of the world Miss Richardson and 
Mrs. Woolf added the female consciousness. That was an enormous 
extension. But there still remained that vast tract of awareness, whose 
surface had often been shown, but whose depths had rarely been 
plumbed—that of the submerged nine-tenths of the human species. 
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O some critics it has even seemed that the novel has now 
reached its final stage, and can go no further except by refining 
upon its refinements. So much did Mr. Percy Lubbock seem to be 
impressed by this when he wrote his admirable book, The Craft of 
Fiction, that he suggested we have now reached a stage when “ the 
only interest of the criticism of fiction’ lay in the question of “ the 
relation in which the narrator stands to the story ’—an interest which, 
if I am not mistaken, Mr. Crankshaw has just been pursuing in his 
critique of Conrad. This is all very well, but—well, really, there is 
something to be said for cross-word puzzles. The writing of good 
fiction is something more than a clever dodge. It is a handling of life 
—and the reality of the life which it handles and the penetration of 
this reality by the novelist are the first things. Technique is not the 
first thing. 
If the novel is to be regarded as an art in the fullest sense of the 
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term it must be capable of putting itself into a certain relationship 
with what is most significant in the life of our time. There can be no 
major current of interest which will lie outside its ken so long as that 
current of interest enters deeply into normal human life. Arnold 
Bennett and Mr. E. M. Forster, in some of their novels, made con- 
tributions each in his own way to the broad interpretation of modern 
life. (I mention these rather than the more obvious case of H. G. 
Wells, because their method has been, as his was not, strictly appro- 
priate to the fine art of fiction.) But they would have required miracu- 
lous powers of divination to do what Mr. Nuttall says remains to be 
done—namely, to show in the finest possible way the world as it reveals 
itself to the proletarian mind. 
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How far this may already have been done by novelists in the 
past I have not here space to discuss—to what extent, for 
example, Hardy successfully got into the mind of Jude, or Gissing 
into the minds of the poor whom he knew well, or Lawrence in 
Sons and Lovers. But it is at least clear that imaginative literature has 
not taken us far along this road, although we have reached that 
remarkable stage in the history of the world when Labour is not 
merely literate and enfranchised, but is sending its sons into univers- 
ities, has made and partly manned governments, controls a great 
part of local government, and watches with breathless interest the 
vast experiment of Soviet Russia. The proletarian mind aims at the 
mastery of society, and the conflict between the Labour and Fascist 
movements is the major social event of our time. The awakening of 
the masses through education and through enfranchisement has 
created an intensely class-conscious proletariat whose mode of 
consciousness must become a matter of major interest and import- 
ance to every intelligent living person. Is not Mr. Nuttall right when 
he says it is time that the mode of consciousness which lies behind 
these prodigious movements should find adequate expression in liter- 
ature, and that writers who have the requisite experience should fit 
themselves for their task by studying bourgeois models, and applying 
the established technique to their new subject-matter ? And we may 
add: literature may prove, from a social point of view, one of the 
best of safety-valves, making its indispensable contribution to that 
understanding of one part of the community by another which is a 


condition of peace ? 


T is only to-day, when naturally talented men and women of 
proletarian origin have access to higher education, that the ideals 
of Mr. Nuttall can be realized. From the quinquennial report which 
has just been issued by the University Grants Committee we learn 
that the number of full-time students in universities and university 
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colleges, which was 20,000 at the beginning of the century, has now 
risen to 49,000 ; and that of the students in the provincial universities 
50 per cent. began their education in public elementary schools— 
that is to say, spring from the class that is known as the working- 
class. In other words, thousands of promising young persons of 
proletarian origin pass every year into the universities and colleges, 
amongst whom one must suppose there will be some at least who 
will be able to claim, like Mr. Halward, both that they are capable of 
expressing themselves, and that they are “ working-class entirely 
and absolutely and will never be anything else at heart.” 
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E are not, of course, discussing the desirability of class- 
consciousness. Presumably in an ideal world there would 
be no cleavage of classes, and no prejudice among members of the 
one against the “‘ ideology ” of the other. It is obviously a limitation, 
a defect, in Mr. Nuttall, which he is the first to recognize, that he feels 
uneasiness in the company of bourgeois characters in fiction, just as 
it would be a defect in a middle-class reader if he were uneasy when 
in contact with proletarian characters. But since different modes of 
experience in this or that environment produce different attitudes of 
mind, we must suppose that there does exist a mode of vision which 
we may call proletarian ; and that until this is explored in literature, 
literature will be deficient and lop-sided, and our understanding of 
the world through literature will be incomplete. 
It will be observed that it is clearly recognized that it is only when 
a proletarian writer has added education and knowledge to natural 
aptitude, and has disciplined his mind by study of existing models of 
literature, that he will be qualified to produce “ proletarian literature ”’ 
on the grand scale. It is necessary to admit that the proletariat, simply 
as proletariat, cannot produce great literature, art, or philosophy. It 
has been inarticulate because it has been ignorant, and nothing can 
be built on the basis of ignorance. It is only when the instinctive 
apperceptions of the masses are strengthened by intellectual acquire- 
ments hitherto denied them that literature worthy of the name will 
be produced from their midst ; and it will be the function of criticism 
to insist that no slap-dash facile writing will be awarded the crown 
that cannot be earned without endeavour and discipline. Those who 
are deeply concerned about literature will have to keep their critical 
wits about them so that the proletarian movement may not be at the 
expense of literature rather than to its enrichment—so that it may 
not threaten the standards that exist, but submit itself to the same 
or equally exacting standards. The aristocracy of intellect will 
need guarding no less jealously than before, though the time has 
come when it is required to open its doors more widely. 
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TWO POEMS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


THE ADVENTUROUS ONES 


OU think yourselves the adventurous ones, you young ones, 
And us becalmed, torpid, our days uneventful, 
Our blood stagnant, our minds’ antennz blunted : 

But I, who was young and now am old, can tell you 

There is no adventure like the adventure of age. 


No speed that you, steel-nerved, hazard your lives for 

Can touch our terrible speed. Faster and faster 

Night’s poles flash by us, day’s wires dip between them ; 
While we, breathless, dizzy, strung, precarious, 

(To your eyes tranquil, rug-wrapped) stare from the window. 


No zest of pioneer in a new country, 

No quiver and shock of beauty first-time-tasted 

Can match our sharpened zest, our quickened perception, 
_ Who, at each day’s encounter with familiar beauty, 

Ask ourselves, “‘ Is this for the last time ? ”’ 


You are lusty in love, but you never held woman dearer 
Than we hold life, our slim one, our slender darling, 
Our sweet, fleet, fickle and false tormentor, 

Who stands always on tiptoe, poised to leave us, 

Bound to us only by the strength of our will to keep her. 


And what’s your joy of battle, your pride of conquest 
To ours, forlorn defenders of a doomed salient, 

Who stave off day by day, grotesquely accoutred 
With sword-umbrella, cuirass of antiphlogistine, 

The trained, bloody and invincible troops of death ? 
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A LL through the party you stood, saying nothing. 
At fluttered around you; quick gay words 
Like spring-enchanted birds 
Darted, their wings flashing with the sheen of laughter. 
You, a tall young ash-tree, stood there among them 
As though you were alive with a different kind of life, 
Slower, wiser, the sap rising surely. 
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Your stillness soothed my eyes, your silence rested my ears 
Even in the midst of the birds, even though I loved them. 
I could not leave you, I could not look away, 

Wondering what lay— 

What depth, hue, texture and cast of mind— 

Concealed behind 

That grave, three-cornered face , 
Widening upwards from an abrupt and childish chin ; 
That sweet, straight mouth, as yet not bracketed 

(Though both, in twenty years, must have been guests there) 
By the immutable, unerring 

Marks of grief’s burin 

Or the tenderer impress of habitual joy ; 

Those lake-long, wood-ash-grey, thought-clouded eyes, 
And the wide brow from which, beautifully growing, 

Like living sculpture, flowing 

Yet still, swept back the scrolled, 

Bracken-brown, barley-gold, 

Curved and curling masses of your brindled hair. 


THE LUTE PLAYER IN AVALON 


By SIR CAMPBELL MITCHELL-COTTS 


HERE was a lute player once in Avalon 

Who played little monkey ditties to the monkey-dancing 
stars 5 

He played to them soft songs of glorious unfulfilment, 

Of day dreams in gutters— 

Plaintive wastrel melodies. 

He played to them of the wind in the flap of a threadbare jacket, 

Of the wind beneath a thin-darned sheet, 

Of the wind in a basement bedroom, 

Of the wind in a woman’s trapped eyes hunting the wind. 


There was a lute player once in Avalon 

Who played little monkey ditties to the monkey-dancing stars ; 

He bared the pain of dying, 

He bared the rain of pleasure, 

He bent the wind into a gnarled oak tree grinning at its Maker, 

He scattered the white flowers from off a little girl’s grave, 

And the full, sweet poppies from out the jet-black hair of a wandering 
sipsy, | 

He blew out the candle of an old man about to go, 

With his soft, harmless, little songs— 

His little monkey ditties to the monkey-dancing stars. 
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TRIBUTE TO J. M. 


By A. °S: J. TESSIMOND 


LL your days are to-days, and all your to-days eternal. 
You have never saved yesterday for to-day, or to-day for 
to-morrow. ° 
You have never kept life up your sleeve, or gold in the bank of time. 
You spend yourself as the sun his unparcelled rays, as the rain her 
uncalculated waters. 
The sands of the world run warm through your fingers, are warm to 
your feet. 
You stand where all roads meet and all things are always possible. . . . 
At your birth a star was spun like a coin on the wheel of heaven, 
And you learnt that the only stake was all, and the only crim 
repentance. | 


INLAND FAR 
By A. C. BOYD 


E walked the lonely meadows 
Where the brief dog-rose flowers, 
Where the wild hare cries 
Before it dies. 
He knew that even 
In the bright, the grief-excluding garden 
The luckless lilac withers in an hour. 
Only the alien, inland-ranging sea-gull, 
The dawn-white image, checked time’s ravaging ; 
Only the small, the delicate whorl of a shell 
Held the coiled murmur of the wild sea’s swell 
—And yet he knew light breaks upon the distant shore 
And shakes the bud of memory into a fadeless flower. 


And now that he, who walked with death 

In lanes and gardens, in the disdaining earth 
Lies still and colder than a stone, 
See how the skull grows grasses, and the bon 
Blossoms to daffodil ; between rib springs 
The rose he knew to fade. 
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Come, let us fling 

(Hand’s twist of irony) 

On this his final grave, 

These few sea-shells, emblems of immortality, 
The curved-sweet relics of the undying sea. 


LUNCH-HOUR IN LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS 


By FREDOON KABRAJI 


LOVELIEST of havens— 
this green backwoods, 
this garden, really, set 
in surrounding hardness of stone, 
surrounding hardness of heart, 
steeliness of Competition : 
Commercial London. 


Delicatest of havens— 
this still backwater, 
this garden, really, impearled 
like a mother’s heart with tenderness, 
with charity of green lawns 
and windblown sun and shade— 
deep, quiet square 
(a Cube, really, of Space-Time) 
in kindliest luxuriance of leaves, 
in its very gloom of leaves 
imprisoning lights and shades, 
heights and depths, 
geometry and perspectives, 
patches of blue sky and puffs of white cloud ! 


Now at this lunch-hour : 
unlunching, 
sitting on gracious wooden benches 
I am rested, I am enthralled, 
maddened with the joy of green, 
rejoiced with dazzle of emerald, 
whirled in autumnal dance 
of flying leaves and scudding sails of cloud, 
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swaying forms and sequined draperies 
of leafy fleur-de-lis— 
. . . Lam lifted, 
deposited, 
lilted in dance, 
this dance of planes, 
dance of autumn, 
dance of the plane-trees ! 


(planes of heights and depths, 

middle heights, middle depths, 

light, half light, shade, half shade, 

middle lights, middle shades— 

planes of distance, planes of time, 

architectures, perspectives, poetry, 
peace— 


Tall, beneficent, beautiful Planes ! 


Now at this lunch-hour : 
unlunching, 

sitting on gracious wooden benches 
I am rested, I am enthralled, 
I have company of silent, 
unwashed, idle-labouring men 
who flutter their “‘ Midday Stars ” 

and “‘ Standards ”’— 
nod and mumble and jerk a twitching nerve 
bite upon air or a sandwich morsel . . . 


and I am happy, 
nourished, rewarded, repaired, 
restored again— 
to get a bite of lunch myself, 
yes lunch! lunch! 
and a bite, again, on life, 
and a tilt, 
a free-lance tilt, again, 

at COMPETITION ! 
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THE COMING OF THE PROLETARIAN 
LITERATURE 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


ASSEMBLED BY THE EDITOR. 


R. WILLIAM NUTTALL’S article, “‘ The Proletarian 
Reader,’ which appeared in the March number of THE 
LonpOoN Mercury, is the starting-point of the letters 
which follow. 

Mr. Nuttall described himself as the son of a Lancashire cotton- 
mill hand, who inevitably acquired from his father “ something of 
his bitter and cynical outlook towards all men and women who were 
not of his own class.’’ He went on to explain how his inherited class- 
consciousness hampered him in his enjoyment of English literature, 
which is “‘ largely bourgeois, in some cases an aristocratic product ’”»— 
few of those who have written about the working-classes having 
succeeded in getting inside their minds, and seeing the proletariat as 
it sees itself. He looks forward to the coming of a new proletarian 
literature as it may be written by a man who has the knowledge and 
creative power of the great writers of the past, but who, being of 
working-class origin, does not wish to separate himself from his 
class, but ‘‘ doubles back into the proletariat, remains there, and, 
as it were, deepens within it.” 

This article stimulated Mr. Leslie Halward to write to Mr. Nuttall 
the following letter, which Mr. Nuttall forwarded to me. I have the 
permission of writer and recipient to reproduce it here. 


MR. LESLIE HALWARD TO MR. WILLIAM NUTTALL. 


Dear NUTTALL, 

I was very interested by your article on the proletarian reader in 
this month’s LonpoN Mercury, especially the part beginning ‘‘ One 
circumstance ”’ on p. 505 and ending “ other fields ” on the following 
page. It seemed to me at once that you were advertising for a man and 
that I was the man you were looking for ! 

Before I go any further, let me assure you that I am really very | 
modest. It’s just that in your description of the man required to 
““ depict the proletariat as it actually sees itself ” I promptly identified 
myself. I lay no claims to being a gifted scholar or having broad 
powers of invention and creation: but I do claim to be that rather 
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unique specimen, the proletarian who can express himself. I am 
working-class entirely and absolutely and will never be anything else 
at heart. I write about my own people as they see themselves because 
I am one of them and therefore cannot write about them in any other 
way. I don’t suppose you have ever heard of me. Well, I’ve contri- 
buted a fair number of short stories to some of the better-class maga- 
-zines—“ One Day They’ll Marry” appeared in Tue Lonpon 
Mercury last June—and a volume of my tales called To Tea on 
Sunday* is coming from Methuen’s next month. The book will have 
ms introduction by Edward J. O’Brien, who says, among other 
things, 


“Most contemporary English short story writers, again in contrast with their 
American brethren, seem singularly unaware of their own time in its deeper human 
implications, and even when they are not unaware of these implications, they have 
too many inhibitions hindering them from the spontaneous social contacts outside 
of their own class which would make it possible for them to interpret their own time 
adequately with sufficient human sympathy and gusto. This is equally true, 
I think, of contemporary English poetry. Thus Auden and Day Lewis and Spender 
wish to come out of the ivory tower and to have strong social sympathies, but some 
shyness, some fear, some sense of isolation prevents them, we feel, from walking 
along the road for an hour in happy conversation with a tramp or a sailor. This 
social barrier, these inhibitions evidently do not exist for Mr. Halward. When he 
writes about labourers [he—O’Brien—says ‘masons’ but means ‘labourers ’] 
he does not write about them from without. When he writes about children he does 
not need to bend over to the floor to reach their level. When he writes about life, he 
accepts life and life accepts him. Each accepts the other on his own terms and is 
content with what he finds.” 


Well, that’s what O’Brien says about my short stories. At the 
moment I’m hard at work on a novel. 

I quite agree with you when you say, in effect, that working-class 
novels are not really working-class novels at all. Boden, Greenwood, 
Brierley, Hanley all seem to me to be off the mark. I think I know 
what is the matter with these fellows. Take Boden and Brierley. Both 
were at one time miners. They both, I think, hail from Derbyshire— 
Brierley does, at any rate : I know a man who knows him very well. 
Both Boden and Brierley have been to Nottingham University for a 
spell. I thought Means Test Man a lousy book and an insult to the 
men it was supposed to represent. . . . The point is that only a man 
like Brierley, who has been to a university, could feel as Cook is 
supposed to feel. Yet Brierley and his publishers would have you believe 
that Cook is typical of the poor devil who has been put on the means 
test. It’s a lie, and, as I said before, a bloody insult to the unfortunate, 
but not whimpering, individual who is out of a job and forced to 
draw relief. Some of the hob-nobs who have never been short of a 

‘couple of thousand a year might have shaken their heads sadly and 


* This book, now published, is reviewed on a later page. 
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said, ‘“‘ T'o think that such things go on!” but any miner who read it, 
whether he was on the means test or not, would be disgusted with it. 
I know it made me sick. Cook is entirely without guts. 

Then Boden. What about Miner ? Do you think that that is a true 
picture of a miner ? I don’t. It’s a picture of a PorT who, by force of 
circumstance, was once obliged to go down a mine and get coal for a 
living. You see the difference. Only a poet could think and feel as 
Boden’s miner thinks and feels. Yet, again, Boden and his publishers 
would have you believe that this lad is a typical miner. Rubbish! I 
know a few miners. They go to work just in the same way as any other 
man, and with the same feelings. At least they did until recently. 
Some of the things they’ve read and heard about themselves lately 
may have upset some of them. One thing, though, is pretty sure— 
they didn’t know that they were heroes until they read about it in The 
Daily Herald. 

And Hanley. He’s the nearest, certainly. But he is too bitter for 
words. He would have you know that the proletarians are being 
crucified. He likes to wallow in the muck. Did you ever read a story _ 
of his called fohn Muck ? Only Hanley could have thought of a title 
like that. 

And so on. 

‘The point that they all overlook is this. The proletarian, even the 
unemployed proletarian, is a MAN in his own right. He doesn’t want 
your sympathy or anything else from you. He simply wants to be 
allowed to live his life according to his own standards. And he doesn’t 
like being caricatured. And all the novelists caricature him. Or nearly 
all of them. Why ? Why do they all regard the working man—who is 
as good a specimen as any other—as something curious and slightly 
comic ? They all do it. Even those who are themselves, at bottom, 
working men. They do it, I think, because they’ve got one eye on the 
fine ladies and gentlemen who might read the book. They say, more 
or less, “ I’m only writing about these people to entertain you.” Yet 
sometimes I wonder about that. , who is the man who knows 
Brierley, tells me that Brierley was very sincere in his intentions when 
he wrote Means Test Man. I give it up! 

Well, to tell you more about myself—I’m going to whether you’re © 
interested or not—I’m working-class and neither proud nor ashamed 
of it. I like my own people, and think they’re as good as any on earth, 
and I admire artists and people of culture without envying them. I 
think that in many ways I am singularly fortunate. I was educated 
first at a council school in Birmingham and then at one of the grammar 
schools, where J didn’t learn much that has been of use to me since. | 
At fifteen I started work, and served seven years as a toolmaker’s 
apprentice. When I was out of my time I had the sack because my boss 
had nothing for me to do. I was on the dole for a few weeks, and then 
got a job. I told the manager of the firm who employed me that I was 
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a good toolmaker, and a fortnight later he told me, quite truthfully, 
that I was a bad one. I stayed with this firm, earning an “ improver’s ”” 
wage of 35s. a week, for eighteen months. Then I chucked the job 
and got work in the building trade at 6d. an hour. All this time my 
mother was keeping me. Gradually, as a plasterer, I got more money 
and one great day was paid “‘ the rate,” just over £3. Soon after that I 
was thrown out of work again. I was in and out for nearly two years, 
and in my spare time tried to write stories. My mother died and left 
us all a little bit of money. I got mine in 1932. The same month one of 
my stories was printed in John O’London’s Weekly, and I promptly 
decided that I was a writer and that I was not going to look for work 
again. I’ve written ever since. I’ve contributed to some of the import- 
ant periodicals and have been represented twice—1934 and 1935—in 
The Best Short Stories. Some of the stuff has been and is being trans- 
lated. I’m writing what I hope is a good novel. At any rate I’m not 
bitter and I don’t think my own people comic or deserving of my 
sympathy. Their lives are normal in most cases : I don’t see anything 
very extraordinary in the way in which they behave. I find among 
them just the same amount of romance, humour, dirt, love, meanness, 
‘hate, lust, violence, etc., as will be found in any other section of society. 
Just as much: no more: no less. I don’t think that their tricks of 
speech, etc., are either funny or disturbing. ‘‘ Ain’t ” doesn’t hurt my 
ear any more than “ refeened ”’ does. I don’t feel sick when I see a 
man eating food off a knife, although I don’t do that myself. When I 
worked on the building I had the time of my life, for the men I mated 
were my idea of the real thing. And I got one or two good stories out 
of the experience. 
Well, I should like to hear from you... . 
My best wishes ! 
Yours, 
LESLIE HALWARD. 


Mr. Nuttall, rightly believing that I should be interested in Mr. 
Halward’s letter, sent it on later to me, with his own comments, 
which appear below. 


MR. WILLIAM NUTTALL TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
LONDON MERCURY. 


Dear SIR, 
Enclosed is a letter that might interest you. Evidently the writer _ 


has taken fire from my article, or he would never have been impelled 
to sit down and tell me, an unknown man, his life story, or to address 
me in so familiar a way. It is clear that to some extent he recognizes 
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the spirit of me and that here is a case of deep calling unto deep. It 
interests me very much, for it confirms the existence in the social 
structure of literary forces at work that I have long deduced to exist. 
I say ‘“‘ deduced ” because in my isolated detachment I have had to 
acquire the habit of arguing from what I consider to be fixed prin- 
ciples rather than from evidence. I have long argued to myself that in 
the evolution of society a point must inevitably be reached where the 
result of the impact of literacy upon illiterate classes through the 
broadening influences of education must be the gradual emergence of 
writers who will find themselves forced by the muse to deal pre- 
eminently with the strains and stresses resulting from the conflict 
between education as a force that ennobles the human spirit and 
education as a factor in social ambition. 

I have studied this letter closely, and while I can find in it no 
evidence of high literary merit as yet, nor guarantee that I shall find his 
work interesting, the writer seems certainly to be set in an attitude, 
and engaged in mental conflict, of a kind that I should expect from one 
who sees point in my article. I should expect such a one, for instance, to 
mention that while he is “‘ working-class,” he has none the less passed 
through grammar schools, secondary schools, universities, and the 
like, for the fact will have bothered him to such an extent that he will 
find it difficult not to mention it even if only to say he did not learn 
much that has been of use to him since, which, of course, can only be 
true within limits. I should expect him also to be wondering whether 
he is really ‘‘ working-class’ any longer, and to be deciding one 
minute that he is, and the next that he is not, particularly if someone 
embarrasses him with a legacy or a sudden turn of fortune’s wheel 
invests him in one of the various forms of success. But if he is a 
genuine child of the muse that I have in mind, he will not shirk the 
conflict, but will hammer it into works through whose influence the 
social mind will be purged and the form of the social structure changed 
and modified. 

Some new kind of thunder and lightning is long overdue in letters, 
and it is my firm belief that the flock of birds that might be heralding 
it upon its way will be found to be steeped and informed in this 
particular conflict. I am not acquainted with Mr. Halward’s work, 
so cannot say whether I think him to be one of these birds. One can 
never tell. As in Lawrence’s case, one minute they seem to be working 
at proletarian relationships, the next to have hiked off on a study of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. I look forward with great curiosity to the 
collection of stories that Mr. Halward says is coming shortly from 
Methuen, particularly in light of the preface he quotes, which seems 
to have been written by a critic familiar with the problems of social 
contacts. If I may say so, however, O’Brien’s interpretation of Halward 
seems to me to be in direct conflict with the latter’s interpretation of 
himself. Clearly, if Halward identifies himself with the labouring 
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class, inhibitions in regard to them are out of the question ; it would 
be in his relation to other classes of people that one would normally 
expect the inhibitions. And such inhibitions he will certainly have 
unless he happens to be of the typeof Prince Muishkin in Dostoievsky’s 
Idiot, and I cannot find a shred of evidence in his letter to warrant 
the conclusion that he is. For instance, it is all very well to suppose, 
just as O’Brien does, that Auden, Day Lewis and Spender could 
profitably come out of their “‘ ivory tower ” to converse happily with 
a sailor, but what about the sailor’s problem in conversing happily 
with them ? My own belief is that he would have the devil of a time, 
particularly if in conversation they have a habit of “ dropping into 
poetry ” like old Silas Wegg. In short, why should it be presumed that 
the sailor himself has no inhibitions ? On the contrary, he is full of 
them, and a very interesting literature could be made from an expan- 
sion of them. Mr. O’Brien has committed here what I should call a 
critical affectation ; certainly he makes the great blunder of assuming 
that a conversation has only one side to it. I am sending Mr. Halward 
a note of encouragement. 

Several months ago, armed with the conviction that there must be 
_ in existence at various salient points all over the country an invisible 
galaxy of writers, unknown to one another, but all engaged on the 
conflict that I have hinted at above, and all alike undergoing the 
torments of the damned; and feeling that some evidence of the 
activities of such writers would be making its way into the offices of 
publishers—I approached Messrs. Allen and Unwin. I had a kind of 
fear that they might not be getting justice owing to their work being 
handled by unsympathetic readers who lacked the experience necess- 
ary to evaluate it properly—a rather presumptuous supposition on my 
part, perhaps, but there it was. An isolated mind such as mine that 
lives by sniffing air is a prey to all manner of deductions, intuitions, 
imaginings and the like. To my surprise Allen and Unwin told me 
that not once in six months did they have work resembling the kind 
I had in view submitted to them, though they promised to consult 
my opinion when they did. I have heard nothing from them since. 
None the less, I think my deduction is sound and in full accord with 
the trend of social development. I know not how the land lies in offices 
such as yours. 

Thanks for the way you got my article up. I do not see many people, 
but those to whom I showed it were delighted. A clerical friend came 
to me with quite a surprised expression. This is what he said: “ You 
know, I’ve never looked at literature in that way before.” 

Yours truly, 
W. NUTTALL. 
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Other readers have written letters addressed to the Editor on the 
same subject. 


FROM MR. J. S. RAINER. 


S1r,—I was much interested in William Nuttall’s article. His father 
was rather a bitter political weaver, my father was a liberal in politics, 
a mechanic, and not bitter. W. Nuttall inherited some of his father’s 
bitterness, and it spoils his reading of English authors. I am a mechanic 
and a liberal like my father, but I can read English authors and enjoy 
them, while Tolstoy’s various writings, including War and Peace, | 
don’t much care for. At the same time, I agree that the modern English 
novelist does not really know his working-man. Dickens, George 
Eliot, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Kingsley I have read, and am 
able to find no particular fault with their delineation of character. 
Meredith, on the other hand, failed entirely both with his urban and 
rural workers. Thomas Hardy, from long tradition and intimate 
association, pictures his rural workers to the life, and, being an 
architect, knew something of the building craftsman. 

Your modern novelist too often—he can’t help it, having had no. 
experience of workshop or factory, or mess-room chat—draws upon 
his imagination for his labouring men and is, consequently, restricted 
to describing curates, artists, authors, doctors, naval and military 
officers, lawyers—the professional type he is familiar with. His educa- 
tion for certain kinds of writing is utterly incomplete. It is, however, 
remarkable what a taste the majority of lowly-born among us have for 
the familiar portraiture of well-to-do middle-class people. It is excus- 
able, perhaps, that W. Nuttall should spoil the enjoyment of his 
reading through an inherited bias. He must learn to fight that down. I, 
too, am slightly affected when I visualize the environment of the 
comfortably-placed teacher and philosopher—the morning bath, the 
warmed room, the tasty breakfast, and then retirement to his study. 
So different is it to leave a warm bed in the dark, and work all day, 
Jake feet up, in two degrees of frost and a biting east wind, as I have 

one. 

One of the best modern novelists, as word painter, is J. B. 
Priestley. His Jess Oakroyd, the Yorkshire carpenter, in The Good 
Companions, is a first-class piece of characterization. Arnold Bennett 
is quite good in Clayhanger and in The Matador of the Five Towns. 
Kipling and Conrad do know their soldiers and sailors. And Masefield 
knows his characters in The Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in 
the Bye Street because he has roughed it. 

Well do I know the political bias of the “ labour ” man. Here is an 
instance. As a W.E.A. secretary I had to see a tram worker. His room 
was littered with socialist periodicals. Pointing to them he said, “‘ You 
know I can’t read anything else.”’ I replied, ‘‘ But you ought, to escape 
narrowness,”’ “ Yes,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ that’s what I tell him.” 


Max BEERBOHM IN 1928 
Pencil drawing by Sir WiLt1aM ROTHENSTEIN 


One of the thirty portrait drawings recently acquired by the National Portratt 
Gallery and exhibited at Messrs. Agnews 
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Years ago Mr. Augustine Birrel, in one of his essays, said, “In 
heaven’s name if you haven’t time to read both, read the other side.” 
I took him at his word, for I felt that it was sound advice. At the first 
opportunity I bought a second-hand copy of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
Conservatism, and faithfully read it through. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft would help W. Nuttall to 
shed some of his bias. No one knows how hard up Ryecroft was—at 
times actually starving, but apparently fairly well off: and most 
certainly he was not a labouring man in the handicraft sense, but very 
much so in another—and worse sense. 

In conclusion, may I congratulate W. Nuttall... . With him, I 
hope, the day is not far distant when a working man or woman will 
write an epical story of working-class life, fairly and dispassionately. 

Yours truly, 
J. S. Rarner. 

65, Ensbury Avenue, Bournemouth. 


FROM LORD HUGH CECIL. 
(Written after seeing copies of this correspondence.) 


Sir,—I read the article of Mr. Nuttall’s with much interest. But 
he surely entirely misconceives the meaning, purpose and use of the 
literature of fiction. Nothing can be more irrelevant or inappropriate 
to the enjoyment of such literature than what he calls class-conscious- 
ness. One might as well be class-conscious when visiting the National 
Gallery or in listening to a concert at the Queen’s Hall. The works of 
Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, etc., are works of art, 
intended to produce a certain artistic impression on the reader. 
Sometimes, though not often, the author deals with questions which © 
relate to distinctions of class; but if so, it is only subordinately to 
producing the artistic impression which he designs. Accordingly to 
consider whether the treatment of such matters is always perfectly 
accurate is to miss the point. No doubt there should be a certain 
impression of verisimilitude, at any rate for the moment, in order 
that the reader may be carried along with the artistic purpose of the 
author. But the reader should abandon himself to living in an imagin- 
ary world so that he can enjoy to the full the pleasures of imagination 
which the author’s skill and art offer to him. | 

I wonder what Mr. Nuttall thinks about Disraeli’s novel Sybil. 
There he will find a picture—I should guess it to be a very unreal 
picture—of the proletariat of 1839-42. He will also find a picture of 
high society, also unreal, or at least with no more than the truth of 
a caricature. Yet the whole book is entertaining and of notable artistic 


merit. 
B 
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In short, I suggest that Mr. Nuttall should not read novels as 
though they were Blue Books. 
I am, Yours faithfully, 
HucuH CECcIL. 
Cranborne Lodge, Wimborne, Dorset. 


FROM MR. H. C. HILL. 


Dear S1r,—The self-educated man has other approaches to liter- 
ature or to cultural position than those adopted by Mr. William 
Nuttall. For my part I have never read War and Peace. I have a strong 
bias away from Tolstoy or Bunyan or any other kind of propagandist. 
My old-fashioned teachers made me enjoy Tennyson, Browning, 
Malory, Shakespeare, Lamb and Addison. From Addison I learned 
that the attitude of the Spectator was perhaps the most valuable. 

And when I became a Communist, a believer in world-brotherhood 
and the integrity of mankind, with my own quite nonconformist 
theory of a world-soul, the Spectatorial attitude remained, at first 
(as I thought) preventing me from becoming “ the dupe of my own 
age,”’ but now (as I am compelled to see) leaving me greatly puzzled 
by all class-struggling and especially by the efforts called Proletarian 
Art. I have taught myself to say that Art is Art, indivisible, integral, a 
Whole: and I believe that such a saying is more Communistic than 
one which attempts to define Religious Art, Bourgeois Art, Prole- 
ae ee as separate entities. What are these all, but mere parts of a 
whole : 

Why cannot it be allowed for a man to write from his heart, and 
have done ? The weakness of the post-Eliot poets is their propaganda. 
Particularly is it a drag on Day Lewis, who has taken to writing 
second-hand Auden instead of the neat and Spectatorial verse of 
From Feathers to Iron. 

Yours truly, 


HG, Aree 
Widnes, Lancs. 


ay 


FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


By KAY BOYLE 


HEN they were young they had a theatre with men and 

women, and the shrubbery even, on wires they could shift 

about. They hung a curtain across half the room and set 
: Y the stage upon a table in the middle. Thunder was there, 
in a thin piece of cardboard waved till it bellowed behind the scenes. 
But the best play was the one in which the glass coffin with the 
princess visible in it was allowed to fall. ‘‘ The coffin,” said the voice 
of one of the children reading behind the stage, “ fell and was broken 
into a-toms.”’ And then the coffin was whisked off on its wire and bits 
of white cardboard were scattered in from the wings. 

At this moment the Baron always burst into applause, clapping 
and shouting to stamp out his own laughter, maybe, but even then the 
curtain was descending and the storm of his clamour fitted in very 
~ well. 

“* Bis, bis |” shouted the Baron. 

They learned the word from his mouth. He stood up from his 
chair and held his hands up far and high as he applauded. They 
brought out the players and jerked them at him and at mother and 
at whomever else might be watching. A minute or two after the Baron 
would go to the piano in the other room and sing the glow-worm song 
in German, thundering, thundering till the walls of the house fell in 
and his voice went soaring away. 

He had a big dark voice that filled the spaces of concert-halls and 
made the glass-sticks of the chandeliers shudder. Twice they were 
taken to New York and there they heard him sing in the evening ; 
the first time he wore tights and doublet and played stormily in the 
darkness. The second time he looked as they knew him : in an even- 
ing suit with a white flower in his lapel. But however he dressed he 
remained a foreign young man to them; luxuriant and black as a 
bear, making all the other young men who came to the house seem 
white as albinos and as tasteless. 

He did not come often, only two or three times in the year maybe, 
but mother had her ostrich feather dipped bluer and curled up fresh 
every time before he came. She bought him neckties and put them 
away in the drawer for him: as rich in colour as she could find, 
because that was the way he liked them. He did not dress like any man 
they knew. This time he wore a snow-white overcoat of wool, and a 
heliotrope suit, and white spats over his shiny shoes. He stood on 
the step of the pullman-car when the train came in, and he jumped 
off shouting before it had even halted. His gloves were yellow chamois 
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with black backbones, and he ripped them off when he kissed their 
cheeks and gave all the flowers to mother. 

“Good God, how are you all?” he said with joy, while they 
stood looking speechless, because they had forgotten he was so 
beautiful. He was a Bavarian, and the middle-west was as unsuitable 
as the grave to him. He walked out of the station to the car with 
mother’s arm in his and his foreign aspect like a bright cloak all 
around them. 

The Baron sat beside mother on the cushions, and the two little 
girls in their patent-leather hats sat erect on the side-seats with their 
backs to the others and watched him in the strip of glass. 

‘‘T miss my own mother so much,” he said, and there in the 
mirror they could see him kiss mother’s hand inside and out. She 
shook her blue feather at him, and his dark eyes were shining. He 
was a Bavarian and his gold face was filled with alien things. 

He changed into white flannels for lunch and came boldly out on 
the terrace. His voice hummed deeply in his throat, and his fingers 
danced on his open shirt, rapped quick and hard as if striking music 
from a shapely barrel of sound. He remembered everything that had 
been there, and what changes they had made. 

‘* Ah, the jump-ups here this year ! ”’ he sang out deeply to mother. 
“You know, I’ll tell you something. I like it much better. What a 
good idea you had, Mrs. Mutter.” 

Even mother’s dress was changed. 

“It’s so hot,” she said when the children saw it with delight. “‘ It’s 
suddenly so mild,” said mother, “‘ that I slipped this one on.” 

“ But it’s new /”’ said the little girls. ‘‘ It’s awfully pretty ! ” 

“Yes,” said mother. ‘‘ Now let’s show the Baron the baby 
doves.” 

“But what a beautiful dress!” said the Baron. “I can’t quite 
take my eyes off it.”” He caught his clean white shoe in a croquet- 
wicket and must put out his hand and touch mother’s arm to keep 
himself from falling. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” cried mother softly, and he stood 
still looking at her. 

“Yes,” said the Baron in his dark deep voice. ‘“ Yes. I have hurt 
myself for all my life.” 

He remembered the number of white doves there had been before 
in the autumn. The gladiola trees were blooming and now cast a blush 
and languor on the air. He remembered the exact proportion of gin 
and grenadine for father’s cocktail. When he came back to the table 
on the terrace, he rolled up his sleeves to make it and the black silk 
hairs lay quiet on his arms. 

_“ Ah, ah, ah, aH!” he sang, as though practising his scales. The 
silver-shaker was frosting over in his hands. ‘“‘ Here comes Mr. 
Mutter out of the car! Hello, hello, hello!” he cried. He went 
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striding down the flight of steps in the garden. “ Hello, hello, Mr. 
Mutter ! ” he shouted. 

_“ Hello,” said father quietly. Standing beside the Baron he looked 
like a small man, and all of a sudden the grey hairs seemed to spring 
out like magic all over his head. ‘‘ When did you get here ? ” he said. 
He had on his dark blue suit, coming from the office. 

“In time to make a cocktail for you!” the Baron cried with a 
burst of laughter. - 

aie make a first-rate butler,” said father, but he did not 
smile. 

When they sat down to lunch, with the little girls at one end sitting 
quiet and respectful, the Baron began to tell them of what his own 
mother had meant to him. His teeth shone out like stars and he ate 
his food with gusto. The sun was on his face, binding great wreaths 
of beauty to his brows. 

“When you grow up, little girls,” said he, “‘ it does a terrible thing 
to your mother. It wipes the light right out of her sweet face and 
puts something else you never thought of there. Brr-rr, rr-rr,”’ said 
the Baron, and he shook as if the cold had struck him. ‘‘ It sometimes 
_ keeps me awake at night, the awful things that one year after another 
put into my mother’s eyes. She couldn’t get used to me being in the 
army. She thought she could persuade everyone that I was dressed 
up like an army officer just for the fun of it. When I came home to 
her, she would say: ‘ Now you will take off the uniform,’ as if that 
would make a little boy of me again! ” 

The Baron helped himself to the chicken and cream sauce sown with 
scarlet peppers. But in spite of his interest in this his thoughts were 
elsewhere, for he was telling them of the first time he ran away from 
home. 

“* My mutter, she looked in all the cafés for two days for me, and 
she went to every musical revue in town where she hated to be. She 
waited outside the opera every night, because she couldn’t bear to 
go inside and see the stairs where my father dropped dead from his 
heart when he was a young man of thirty-five. Think of that ! Dead 
from singing too loud, and. eating too well, and drinking too much 
wine. Now that’s a fine way to pop off, Mr. Mutter, what do you 
know about it ? My God, what a wonderful look that man left behind 
in my poor mother’s face ! ”’ 

The Baron threw aside his knife and fork in his emotion. 

““ My God, Mr. Mutter!” he cried to father. “‘ Sometimes I think 
I could talk for the rest of my life to your children here, saying: Be 
good, be good, be good to that wonderful thing that God gives you 
for a little while ! Sometimes I think I could go down on my knees,”’ 
said the Baron, ‘‘ and ask them that they be good to their wonderful 


little mother ! ” 
Father wiped his lips with his napkin and sat looking at the Baron. 
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‘You mean because of her resemblance to your own mother ?” 
father said politely. 

“My God, yes!” cried the Baron. But he picked up his knife and 
fork again as though his taste for the food before him had returned. 
“ Here we are, living men, Mr. Mutter,” he said in a moment. “ But 
do you think that either one of us could bring that wonderful look to 
Mrs. Mutter that one dead man gave to my own mother’s face ?” 

‘“* ’m quite sure I couldn’t,” said father. 

‘« And all the time she was looking for me, the poor woman,” said 
the Baron. “‘ All the time I was out of the city. I grew up over-night, 
and I went off with a soubrette into the country. I _ 

Father laid down his napkin and pushed his chair back from the 
table. 

“* After all,’ he said, ‘‘ there are children present whose develop- 
ment may be less precocious than yours was 

The little girls did not lift their eyes. In a minute their father stood 
up and said he must be going back to the office. The Baron stood up 
and bowed a little over the table. 

‘J don’t doubt I'll see you this evening,” father said. 

They all watched the limousine turn and saw father driven down 
the drive-way. 

‘** What’s a soubrette ?”’ one of the children said. 

“It’s a kind of frying-pan,” said mother. She looked without 
smiling at the Baron. “‘ Well, what happened next ? ”’ she said. The 
Baron gave her a cigarette from his case and lit it for her. 

“My God,” he said. “‘ It was awful.” 

‘“‘T should have thought it would have been awfully nice,” mother 
said. 

“Two days in the country with a—with a—— ” said the Baron. 

“ With a frying-pan,” said mother smoking. “‘ Do, please, go on.” 

But the Baron jumped up, as if in anger, and started pacing the 
terrace. Suddenly he came back and stood great and broad, towering 
and mighty over mother’s chair. 

“Two days,” he thundered at her, “‘ two days I kept jumping out 
the window to see the trees, or the sky, or the river, or anything that 
tasted fresh and good.” 

“Just like a musical comedy officer!” said mother lightly. 

“Very well,” said the Baron. The colour ran up into his golden 
face. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, and he turned and walked away. 

He went the length of the terrace and down the steps, and they 
could hear his feet crunching across the drive. The little girls, having 
finished their fruit, folded their napkins and followed mother to the 
balustrade. There they saw the top of the Baron’s head disappearing 
around the grape-arbour’s arch. 

‘““It might be almost anywhere,” mother said to them. Her voice 
was soft and filled with love for them. She stood looking out over the 
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sight of the river and the thick curve of woods above the shining bands 
of blue. There were no barges or ferries to spoil it just at that moment, 
and the current seemed swift and clean, although the city lay hidden 
not far beyond. “It might be almost anywhere, it’s so lovely,” said 
mother. She took the little girls’ hands and she said: ‘‘ He’s such a 
little child, we’d better go and see.” 

They found the Baron on his knees, looking for four-leaf clovers, 
for things went in and out of his head and no anger fixed them there. 
Mother and the little girls sat down and spread out their skirts on 
the grasses. They saw mother’s crossed ankles, and her little boots, 
and they saw with shyness their own and each other’s bare red knees 
sprinkled over with yellow hair. They tried to cover their knees, but 
could not. But the Baron, in any case, was talking about the new réles 
he was going to sing. 

In the afternoon he wrote a one-act opera for them. He sat in the 
music-room on the bench, rippling it out over the keyboard: songs 
and ballets that charmed them and set them dancing because they 
were like so many tunes they had heard before. All afternoon mother 
sat in the window stitching new skirts and cloaks on the puppets. 
In the end it was an opera filled with humorous songs, written out 
nimble and fast by the Baron’s pen as he played with the other hand, 
preserved forever in notes with tails and without all over the ruled 
sheets. 

Mother accompanied them day after day, and in a little while the 
children knew it all, could sing out the parts without laughing, and 
could make the saucepan dance on its strings. ‘“‘ An opéra-comique 
in one act,” said the Baron, “ entitled : ‘ The Soubrette, the Saucepan 
and the Percolator.” He himself sang the coffee percolator’s part, 
striking his broad ringing chest and shouting with joy when they 
practised it out together. ‘The Soubrette was a frying-pan, very shiny 
and small, and mother had stuck a piece of her own blue feather over 
the painted eyes. 

On the night of the performance, father sat down in the front 
row, and when the curtain went up he said : 

‘“‘'The Soubrette looks like mother.” 

“* How silly |” said mother from where she was playing softly the 
opening bars. The children saw her turn her head in the candle-light 
and smile at the dinner-guests who now made up the audience. The 
scene before them was the top of a kitchen stove, and in a moment 
the Percolator was jerked on to the stage and the Baron began his 

song. gee 
ne Moi, Dip eeslator: perka, perka, perk!” sang his rich wondrous 
voice. The song was the Toreador’s, but it did not matter at all. 
Deeply, widely rang out the bubbling voice of the Baron from behind 
the tall curtain, while the silver Percolator in a purple cape strutted 
across the stove. “‘ Je perk, je perk, je perk!” sang the Baron, and. 
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now the little Soubrette suddenly leapt upright from where she had 
been reclining on the coals. Her mouth was painted open for singing, 
and the children’s voices blended and lifted together to give her 
speech. She uttered one phrase : / 

‘‘ Quand tu es la, je ne pense qu’a ton percolating!” and then the 
Baron again burst into song ; his gay mouth opened wide behind the 
children and his voice torrented out upon them, so close that it set 
their hearts to quaking. In his magic throat there swelled a breaking 
sorrow, a terrible, stirring sorrow that made their spines go cold 
with joy. Every other time, and all other music had been but a pre- 
paration for this wild moment. Surely the stones and the beams of 
the house must fall when his voice arched up as pure and strong as 
stone itself, and he called out, as though summoning someone to his 
side : 

“* Soubrette, ma poéle a frire, je t'aime !” 

Everyone in the room burst into applause, but in a moment, when 
this was done, father said in a voice that could be heard very clearly : 

“ T’ve always liked my Bizet sung by the Italians or French. The 
Teutonic interpretation never quite convinces me.” 

Then, like a little choir, the children’s voices were softly raised in 
song. Behind them hummed the Baron’s voice, tender, wooing as a 
’cello, shaping them and guiding them towards love. Softly their 
mother played the breathless bars, and their own frail lungs went wide 
and piped all their mother’s loveliness to beauty for the world to hear. 
The Frying-pan hastened across the glowing stage to the Percolator’s 
side and melted into his embrace. 

Spout to painted mouth, thus it was the Saucepan found them, 
and by a wonderful feat, steam exploded from under his lid. He 
sent them clattering apart, the Soubrette’s blue feather blowing in 
agitation. He tossed his tin cover down on the stove and minced his 
fury out. It was the Baron’s voice again that gave vent to a pompous, 
testy ire ; but the Baron’s voice turned light in spite, running shallow, 
and his mouth turned up to smile. 


“* Fe suis une casserole pleine d’affaires, 
Fe trouve les arts bien améres, 
L’ Etat Civil, les Codes, la Lot 
Sont toujours respectés, grace a mot, 
Je n'ai pas le temps de m’amuser 
Car je fais la cuisine, c est la vérité ! 
Fe nai pas le temps pour quot ce soit ! 

Je suis une casserole |” 


‘The Saucepan began a pas seul across the stage, but suddenly father 
‘stood up among all the laughing people. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ said mother’s soft voice across the dark 
as she played the music. 
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“‘ Haven’t the time to be amused,” said father. There was a little 
stir of surprise amongst the guests. 

“Don’t be so silly!” mother cried out, for now the Baron had 
ceased singing. | 

“I don’t like the part that’s been given me,” said father loudly. 
He had brought the whole performance to an end. 

“But you’re not the Saucepan!” cried mother, and everybody 
laughed. Even the Baron behind the stage stood shaking with laughter. 
“* Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” his golden notes rang out. 

“My God, Mr. Mutter!” he called out in his beautiful voice. 
“You don’t even look like a saucepan ! ” 

“I suppose I do!” said father savagely from the door. ‘‘ It was 
just something that hadn’t occurred to me before ! ” 

Sometimes at night the children remembered how the Baron 
looked when he was laughing, or how he threw his head up in the sun, 
or how his hands spread out wide over the keys of the piano. ‘That 
was the last time he ever came to the house, but they remembered 
him for a long while after he went away, and how mother had lain 
on the bed, and how the wind or something else had moaned and 
_ sobbed at the window like a woman crying all night. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
MODERN LIFE 


By M. L. JACKS 
(Headmaster of Mill Hill School). 


HE charge is often made against the Public Schools that they 

turn out too much of a type, that you can always recognize 

the ‘‘ Public School man.” To this it might be answered that 

the Public Schools are not the only occupants of the dock, 
that there is no institution which does not turn out an easily-recog- 
nizable type (can we not pick out at once the typical Churchman, the 
typical sailor, the typical day-school product ?), and that if the type 
is a good one we have no real grounds for complaint. But it is claimed 
that the type is not wholly good : it has done good work in the world, 
but on certain sides it is woefully deficient : it knows little and cares 
less for current problems of life, it shows an altogether exaggerated 
respect for athletics, while towards art, poetry, and music it displays _ 
a deplorable Philistinism. To this charge too the pertinent rejoinder 
may be made that the homes from which Public School boys come 
are not generally remarkable for what Matthew Arnold used to call 
‘* Hellenism,” that the crowds at the Grand National are considerably 
greater than those at the National Gallery, and that no Saturday 
afternoon attracted as many visitors to the Chinese Exhibition at 
Burlington House as to the playing-fields of England. This may 
legitimately be pointed out; but to call the kettle black is never a 
good defence for the pot, and the purpose of this article is twofold— 
first, to suggest that the pot is not quite so black as it is commonly 
painted, and second, to consider some ways in which its blackness 
may be still further relieved. 

The ignorance of the general public on recent developments in 
Public School education is a constant source of surprise to those 
inmates of these schools (a suggestive designation often employed 
by the critic) who are familiar with the changes that have taken place. 
Such ignorance, which frequently exposes itself in letters to the Press, 
is doubtless derived from experience of Speech Days, or from 
reports of these and of such other Public School activities as the 
popular newspaper, alas! thinks worth reporting: and being so 
derived, it may well be excused. But it must be remembered that the 
public for which Lord Beaverbrook caters is not remarkable for its 
“ Hellenist ”’ interests, and that the chief guest on Speech Day is 
usually well over 60 and is not commonly chosen for his “‘ Hellenist ” 
proclivities when at school. The truth of the matter is that there is 
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much more “ Hellenism,” much more interest in modern culture, 
abroad in the Public Schools to-day than is commonly supposed : 
much more than there was at the beginning of the century, or even 
at the beginning of the post-war period. It is no longer true that there 
is a rigid demarcation between classical and modern sides: that the 
scientist can learn no Greek, and the classic no physics: that history 
stops at the year 1815, and is confined to the battles that the British 
have won (preferably on the playing-fields of Eton): that science is 
“stinks,” and the scientist its apt disciple: that citizenship and 
economics are barred from the classroom: that religion is taboo, 
outside the dates of the kings of Israel and Judah : that the teaching 
of modern languages is wholly academic, and therefore bad: and that 
no place is found in the curriculum for the discussion of current 
affairs and social problems. The fact is that the whole curriculum has 
been revolutionized. It is still hampered by examination requirements, 
but a large measure of freedom has been won. It is broad-based on 
the intelligent needs of an intelligent citizen: it is comprehensive, 
and specialization is postponed till the latest possible moment : art 
and music (though still useless for examination purposes) hold a 
_recognized place in it, and form an essential part of the education of 
all boys: the art of reading is taught. The motto of the curriculum 
might well be ‘‘ Homines sumus: nihil humani a nobis alienum 
putamus.”’ 

This change in the curriculum, which must be emphasized but not 
exaggerated, is partly in response to, and partly the cause of, a change 
in the attitude of boys themselves. They are much more interested in 
life about them than they used to be, and much more critical : it is 
probable that they still turn first to the sporting columns of the daily 
newspapers, but the other pages are not neglected. Evidence of this 
awakening interest is to be found in Essays, and in the multiplication 
of school societies for the study of social, political, and international 
problems: the last-named are particularly popular: peace appeals 
to the modern boy as a mere matter of common-sense, and if he is 
given time, and if he is fairly taught (as he mainly is in this country, but 
not on the continent of Europe), he may yet save the world from war. 
This interest is fostered by exchange-visits, both during the holidays 
and during term, with boys from abroad, by participation in junior 
international summer schools, and by correspondence. There is a 
similar interest in social and industrial matters ; expeditions. are 
increasingly common to industrial enterprises in the neighbourhood, 
and first-hand acquaintance with different social conditions is 
obtained through joint working-parties with the unemployed which 
take place in the distressed areas during the holidays. The interest 
is there, and the Headmaster’s problem is not so much to produce it, 
as to keep it within bounds, to direct it in the right channels, and to 
see that it does not interfere unduly with the more humdrum work of 
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education. At the same time there is a far wider range of values 
acknowledged, and a more charitable tolerance of individual idiosyn- 
crasies. The poet, the musician and the artist is no longer the freak 
he was, and Shelley would probably be much happier at Eton to-day 
than in his own time. This tolerance may sometimes be an amused 
tolerance, but it is tolerance none the less, and the individual with 
peculiar tastes is not lost in the crowd to the same degree as of old. 
There is a growing sense that there is something in culture as such, 
and evidence again is to be found in the growth of societies devoted 
to literary, musical, and artistic ends. It is possible that broadcasting 
may be partly responsible for this, and this indirect educational 
function is probably the true function of wireless in the school: its 
value in formal teaching, and the value of the cinema too, is far more 
questionable, for a class becomes far too readily a class of auditors and 
spectators only, and nothing should be done to encourage this danger : 
“be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only,” should be written 
over every classroom. But whatever its source, the interest in culture is 
real and is deliberately encouraged. Lectures and literary competitions 
are obvious methods of encouragement: an ever-open library, with 
free access to all the shelves, and occasional instruction in the art of 
using a library, is another: lists of recommended books, whether 
posted on a board or given out in class, will be welcomed and used 
(particularly if no obvious effort is made to see whether they are used 
or not): loan-exhibitions from museums and art-galleries, member- 
ship of libraries of gramophone records, musical appreciation classes 
—these and many other methods are being used. Sometimes the 
effect of all this, particularly on the cleverer boys, is precocity, and a 
self-conscious admiration for something not truly understood: but 
even that is stimulating, and is in any event a small price to pay for 
the general quickening of cultural appreciation and activity. 

Much, then, has been done, much is being done, and much is 
doing itself. But much remains to be done. There are many obstacles 
in the way of the protagonists of culture. One of these, as has been 
indicated, is the home. It is interesting and perhaps paradoxical that 
together with this quickening of interest on the part of the boy, there 
has gone the loss of a cultural background to which 30 years ago he 
was accustomed. When a flat or an hotel takes the place of a home, 
many opportunities inevitably go—still more when you live literally 
on wheels, as many boys do during the holidays. : and it is significant 
what exiguous space is left for bookshelves in many modern houses. 
Cheap amusements, moreover, do away with the necessity for self- 
amusement, and self-amusement is one of the hot-beds from which 
cultural activity grows. The cinema and broadcasting are partially 
responsible for this: but it looks as though the influence of broad- 
casting, as it is directed here, cuts both ways, and while it is easier 
to listen in than to play the piano yourself, what we listen in to is 
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_ bringing back to many people an appreciation of the best and an 
awakening of interest in things outside the common round, the daily 
task. There is a movement afoot there, and we must all wish it 
well: in the meantime doing all we can to enable boys to educate 
their parents. Then we have to realize that science and the human- 
ities do not readily go hand-in-hand, and that the spirit engendered 
by the one is often inimical to the outlook needed by the other. The 
world of the humanities is a world of romance, with undiscovered 
countries round every turn of the road: the age of science, in which 
our boys are growing up, is to them largely an age of material satis- 
faction: science means knowledge, and knowledge aims at leaving 
nothing undiscovered, and does away with all those delightful 
ignorances of romance. It is greatly to the credit of boys and girls 
that they have not wholly succumbed to this materialistic outlook, but 
the danger is obviously there. Then there is the school itself—a 
boarding school, living a delightful and self-contained life of its own, 
a semi-monastic institution, remote from the affairs of men, and in 
all its unreality quite self-sufficient for its daily needs. It is possible 
to live there and with Christopher Sly “ let the world slip.” One of 
the most important tasks of the Headmaster is to combat this unreality, 
and to make as many contacts as possible with the great movements 
through which the world is slipping, into light orinto darkness, towards 
catastrophe or towards the Kingdom of Heaven. Those contacts were 
not made in the old days, but they are being increasingly made to-day, 
and must be increasingly made in the future. One helpful means of 
advance would be to break the vicious circle Public School—Univers- 
ity—Public School. That is the life history of most of our masters, 
and it is a circumscribed world in which they live and move and have 
their being. If it were possible for them to get out of that world for 
‘an interval after the University stage, to gain some years’ experience 
in social and industrial and artistic worlds, and then to come back 
to the school with that experience recognized as of equal value with 
teaching-experience elsewhere—if that were possible (and why not ?), 
they would bring into the Public Schools a breath of new life, and the 
winds of heaven and of the wide world would agitate their existence. 
And lastly, there are examinations, a necessary evil where they might 
be a constructive good. Examinations are improving: but it is still 
true to say that cultural interests have largely to be accommodated 
in the time, all too short, which examination-requirements leave free. 
Why should not the one be fitted into the other ? History syllabuses 
would have to be revised, and history questions made more living and 
up-to-date. Literature would have to be broadened, both in scope 
and in content, and most school editions of Shakespeare’s plays would 
have to be scrapped. And above all, art, music and handicraft—all 
those despised subjects of Group IV in School Certificate syllabuses— 
would have to be put on a level with the other three groups, and 
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count equally for examination and “‘ credit” purposes. This would 
be a simple reform, and one far-reaching in its effects. : 

But these are things of the letter, while it is the spirit that giveth 
life. They can, however, increase the force of the wind. That wind is 
blowing, blowing where it listeth, and our doors and windows are 
no longer barred against it. That it may attain to gale force must 
be the devout wish not only of those who are interested in culture, but 
of all who have grasped the true meaning of education. 


es 


Setting design for ‘‘ Masses and Man” 
Scraper-board etching by Don FINLEY. 
From the Exhibition of Modern Scenic Design, at the Thackeray Rooms, 
Messrs. Derry and Toms. 
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THE PATRIOTS 


By JULIAN WARD 


N the front room of the tavern there was a great noise of con- 

versation and laughter. The Prussians, tall, straight-headed men 

in rather dirty grey uniforms, were spending their pay and 

enjoying themselves. They stood in the middle of the floor and 
made jokes in their guttural foreign tongue. Round the walls, talkin 
in hushed, serious voices, sat clusters of townsfolk who had accepte 
the invaders as necessary evils and were making the best of their 
presence. 

Amongst the glasses on the tables were four which, although nearly 
full, seemed to be no one’s property. Their owners had put them 
down and quietly disappeared. | 
. In the back room of the tavern, behind locked doors, the four men 

‘were sitting round a table upon which burned a solitary candle, shaded 
on three sides by a broken sugar box. 

At the far end of the table sat a youngish man, a wastrel whom 
some even declared to be wrong in his head. He seldom did any work 
and was usually drunk, but had a raffish, gipsy good-looks which, 
together with histightly-buttoned, narrow-waisted clothes, had earned 
him the nickname of La Poupée. The women called him a bad lot, 
but many had beckoned him to the back-doors of their houses when 
they had nothing better to do. 

Now he was enjoying himself, lounging in his chair while three 
men of the highest position in the town hung on his words. 

“« A single stick of dynamite will do the trick,” he said, smiling with 
his weak, full lips. | 

** Quite,” said M. Jaloux, a small, white-haired man of fifty with 
bright, intelligent eyes and a resolute jaw, who owned the two great 
mills which employed nearly half the town’s inhabitants, “ but can 
it be done?” 

La Poupée looked down his nose at him with contemptuous insol- 
ence. “‘ Of course it can be done. Haven’t I told you that I can do it ?” 

The others did not speak for a moment, knowing that discussion 
with such men needed tact and patience. 

“Exactly,” said M. Bourget, the prefect of the now disbanded 
police, breaking in at length in the affable tones he had once used for 
cajoling witnesses into lucidity. ‘‘ Exactly. We have absolute con- 
fidence in you. But perhaps you could explain to us what methods 

ou propose to employ—so that we can do our best to help, you 


now.” 
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La Poupée looked suspiciously from one to the other. “I don’t 
need help.” | 

‘ Quite. It is understood, of course, that you will carry out the plan 
entirely on your own. We shan’t interfere, but there will be arrange- 
ments to be made—fuses for instance. The timing of the fuses will 
have to be worked out.” 

La Poupée at once became voluble again, nodding his head 
violently and gripping the edge of the table in his excitement. “ Yes. 
I should say ten-minute fuses. That will be plenty. They are the 
safest. The longer ones go out sometimes.” 

** Not good ones.” . 

“Yes, they do. Ten minutes will be plenty in any case.” 

“ But if you have climbing to do...” 

““It makes no difference. Haven’t you seen me?” La Poupée 
smiled in appreciation of his own agility. 

The third of the committee, an elegant, silver-haired man of good 
family, M. Du Fournet, put his hands together and remarked in a 
gentle, modulated voice, “‘ I know the place well myself, but I can’t 
call to mind any spot where it is possible to climb at all.” 

La Poupée rocked his head knowingly and closed one eye. “I 
know you don’t. Nobody does—except me. I go there often.” 

“What for ?” 

** For fish.” | 

“Ah!” M. Du Fournet smiled quietly to himself and examined 
his pale fingernails. 

La Poupée made a quick, defensive movement of his head. He had 
just realized that he had given himself away. The fish there were 
M. Du Fournet’s special preserves. 

“Go on, go on,” murmured M. Du Fournet amicably. 

La Poupée, however, was put out and sat back, biting his nails 
and looking out from beneath his dark eyebrows. 

M. Bourget offered him a cigar which he accepted with bad grace. 

** T would like to point out,” said M. Bourget, turning to his com- 
panions to bridge the gap, “‘ that this, if it can be done, will be of 
greater service to our forces than you can possibly imagine. I was a 
colonel myself once and have studied these things. You see, it is like 
this. There are three regiments here in the town and neighbouring 
country, but the rest of the Prussian army is concentrated across the 
river—a few miles away. They will advance, I have heard from good 
sources, in three days’ time. Now suppose the bridge to be destroyed 
and our own forces at Le Havre informed of the fact. What is the 
position ? There will be three Prussian regiments trapped here with 
the river, icy cold and swollen with the winter snow, behind them 
and the entire French army in front of them. They will have time 
neither to make boats nor repair the bridge. They won’t be able to 
get back and their reinforcements won’t be able to come up, so what 
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can they do but surrender without firing a shot ? Three regiments 
of them! ” : 

The others agreed, showing smiling signs of satisfaction. 

; * Tf it can be done,” concluded M. Bourget, “‘ it will be a smashing 
victory for us—and God knows we need one. If it can be, I say —— ” 

“I tell you it can,” suddenly shouted La Poupée, recovering his 
volatility. 

. “Sshh!”’ said the three others, glancing agitatedly towards the 
oor. 

“ All right, all right,” went on La Poupée, lowering his voice but 
speaking hurriedly and with wild gestures. “ I’ll tell you how. You. 
know the bridge ? You know it’s built of iron—like this ,” his 
hands sketched a single span in the air—‘‘ over the part where the 
river runs between great, rocky cliffs. There’s a drop of a hundred 
feet—sheer. Well, the Prussians have set their guards at either end - 
where the old toll-houses are. Not even a damn flea could get near 
that way. But . . .! There’s another way—one they don’t know 
about ! ” 

He leaned back, smiling and enjoying the sensation his words had 
caused as he twisted his cigar between his lips with dirty, broken- 
nailed fingers. 

M. Bourget spread his hands excitedly on the table in front of him. 
“ How ? Are you sure, man ?” 

La Poupée nodded slowly several times, tantalizing his audience. 

“‘ Certainly there is another way. I’ve used it lots of times. It’s very 
little known and there aren’t many people who could manage it even 
if they knew of it. It takes a very active man. It starts down near the 
woods. I shall hide there till it gets dark. Then I shall climb up into 
this path in the rocks. It’s very narrow and you have to go inch by 
inch, gripping with your toes and hands in the cracks. It isn’t a path 
at all really but a tiny ledge. You wouldn’t think from the top that 
there was a foothold anywhere. You can only find them if you know 
where to look in fact. And, when you find them they’re not more 
than scratches. It takes some nerve to go along there, by God! ” 

“‘ Of course, of course,” said M. Bourget, nodding impatiently. 

“‘ And then there’s a place,” continued La Poupée, refusing to be 
hurried, ‘‘ where the rock bulges out and you have to straddle round 
it, hanging on with your eyebrows with a nice drop of seventy feet 
into the river below you! You have to have your wits about you 
there or you’re for it! I don’t suppose there’s another man in fifty 
could do it.” 

“Yes, yes, but where does it lead?” urged M. Jaloux. 

‘To the supports of the bridge itself ! ” : 5 

La Poupée had put down his ace. The silence which greeted it 
showed that he had not over-estimated the effect it would produce. 


“Yes,” he said, “it leads within five feet of the main girders. 
Cc 
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That’s a goodish jump, but to a man of my physique it isn’t impos- 
sible. It will be from a standing start and with a pretty poor foothold 
to take off from, but—well, you can leave it to me. Once that jump is 
made the job’s as good as done. You’re among the struts of the bridge 
itself and hidden from the view of those s on guard. You just 
climb up and put the charge where you like, light the fuse and start 
back. You wouldn’t have time to get far in ten minutes, of course— 
being dark makes it even harder too—but there’s a sort of buttress 
quite close, and once you get in the shelter of that half France could 
explode without making you bat an eyelid.” 

‘“‘ And when it’s all over,” burst in M. Jaloux, losing most of his 
cold scepticism, “‘ while they’re stampeding all over the place looking 
for the enemy, you calmly climb down into the wood and run off home 
as though nothing had happened.”’ 

“No, not home,” corrected La Poupée with infinite pleasure in 
his own farsightedness. ‘‘ The barricades won’t be open till daybreak. 
No, I shall stay out until the afternoon and then saunter in with a 
string of fish in my hand as though I had just been out for a day’s 
sport.” 

‘‘ Not fish,” said M. Bourget. “‘ Fish remind one of the river. You 
want to avoid that. Rabbits and some snares would be better.” 

“* All right, rabbits.”” La Poupée was annoyed that anyone should 
have put a spoke into the wheel of his own personal glory. “‘ It doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

“‘ Quite, quite,” said M. Du Fournet in his soothing voice. 

M. Jaloux tapped on the surface of the table with his finger-tip. 
“Now,” he said briskly, “‘ explosives—what about explosives ? Have 
we the proper charges and fuses ?” 

M. Bourget nodded. ‘‘ Yes. We have those safely hidden away. 
They will be ready at my house to-morrow.” 

** Good.” 

The party rose to its feet. La Poupée bent down to retrieve his 
greasy hat from beneath his chair. 

“Before we go,” said M. Du Fournet, speaking in a formal, 
rhetorical voice and taking hold of the lapels of his coat as though he 
were standing on an electionary platform, “I should like to say how 
proud I am to play my small part in so heroical a project as this 
gentleman is about to undertake. One can feel only the deepest respect 
for such a gallant patriot.” 

M. Du Fournet held out his hand. La Poupée stood twisting his 
hat in his hands, deserted for the first time by his habitual swagger. 
He held himself stiffly and awkwardly while M. Du Fournet took 
him by the hand and kissed him upon either cheek. The others 
followed suit. 

‘For our country!” said M. Bourget, saluting and clicking his 
heels in the manner of his old cavalry days. 
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“Oh!” said La Poupée and disappeared in a flurry round the 
doorpost. ) 
* % * * * 

The following afternoon M. Du Fournet and the prefect of police 
stood by the fire in the living-room of M. Bourget’s house. Through 
one window they could look into a small yard from which a door 
gave on to a narrow alleyway, a route by which one could slip unde- 
tected into the house when the coast was clear. Another window, on 
the other side of the room, looked out on to the street. The cobbles, 
once smoothed over and hidden in an even covering of snow, now 
lay brown and glistening in the slush, trampled and melted in the 
tracks of marching feet. Every now and then there was a soft rustle as 
a little cascade of powdery white fell from the branches of a tree. 
An officer in Prussian grey trotted past on a tall black horse, his hand 
upon his hip and his brass-trimmed helmet tilted close over his eyes 
and his slightly reddened nose. 

M. Du Fournet drew a gold watch from his pocket and looked 
at it. 

ot Three o’clock,”’ he remarked, “‘ it’s quite time he was setting 
; Oo wide 

They stood warming their hands at the fire, listening for the click 
of the gate in the back-yard. 

* It will be a wonderful thing for us if he succeeds.” 

«e Yes.”’ 

“It will alter the whole complexion of things.” 

* All the same, I wish he’d come. You don’t think anything could 
have .. . have happened ? ” 

“‘ Now don’t start worrying, M. Du Fournet. Nothing could have 
happened.” 

M. Du Fournet began pacing restlessly up and down the room, 
pausing to peer with outstretched neck through the windows every 
time he turned round. M. Bourget watched his long legs, slightly 
bent at the knee and tightly covered by the elegant narrow trousers 
which he wore year in and year out regardless of passing fashions. 
He wondered whether he derived any pleasure from the air of dis- 
tinction which was so much envied in him by everyone else. 

** Sssst |” 

M. Bourget looked up quickly. M. Du Fournet was standing rigidly 
by the window, a little to one side, where he was hidden by the 
curtains. M. Bourget got up from his chair and looked out of the 
window over M. Du Fournet’s shoulder. Beyond the garden railings, 
on the other side of the street, three Prussian soldiers stood atten- 
tively in line while a sergeant discussed something with a lithe, 
fiercely-moustached subaltern. They were looking about at the upper 
storeys of the neighbouring houses and pointing with their fingers. 
M. Bourget watched them and compared, quite irrelevantly, the 
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squatness of their foreign rifles with the sinister grace of the Frenc 
chassepots. 

“Took!” M. Du Fournet’s voice trembled. “Do you think 
they, 


M. Bourget thrust his hands into his pockets and stood evenly upon 
his heels. ‘“‘ I don’t know. I don’t know I’m sure, but we soon will.” 

Outside, the subaltern had beckoned his men forward and crossed 
to a house a little farther down the street. 

M. Du Fournet turned away from the window and looked at his 
companion. Neither spoke, but each saw the same question in the 
other’s mind. 

M. Bourget shook his head. “‘ No good,” he said, “‘ the roads will 
all be watched. If it’s us they want they’ll get us.” 

M. Du Fournet drew in his breath and patted the end of his nose 
daintily with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Yes, I’m afraid so.”” He smiled 
resignedly. “‘ Well...” 

M. Bourget kicked angrily at the fire-irons. 

The click of a door-latch startled them. A man crossed the yard 
at the back of the house and knocked softly at the kitchen door. M. 
Bourget went quickly to open it. M. Du Fournet followed more 
slowly and saw that it was M. Jaloux, his face red with exertion. 
Before they could speak a loud hammering resounded through the 
house from the front door and a voice shouted, “‘ Open there ! Any- 
one in?” 

M. Du Fournet stood quite still and whispered, ‘“‘ La Poupée, is 
he with you ?” 

M. Jaloux shook his head vigorously. 

** Good ! ” 

The knocker clattered more loudly. 

“* Hey ! Open the door there ! ” 

M. Bourget took the other two by the elbow and made signs for 
them to go into the living-room. Then he raised his voice and called, 
“ All right. I’m coming. Wait a minute.” His footsteps clattered on 
the tiled floor and a bolt was drawn and a chain let fall clankingly 
against the wall. Voices spoke together for a moment and then there 
were more footsteps and M. Bourget came back into the room with 
the lieutenant at his heels. . 

M. Du Fournet and M. Jaloux got up hurriedly from their chairs. 
The lieutenant looked about him. 

The three men watched him with pale faces. In the mind of each 
was a firing party in a snow-bound square, but they held themselves 
with quiet dignity. 

_ The lieutenant smoothed the wrinkles of his leather gloves and said 
in fluent, guttural French, ‘‘ Whose house is this ? ” 

M. Bourget answered, ‘‘ Mine,” in a hard, unfriendly voice. 

The officer looked at him. ‘‘ Who are these other two ? ” 
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** My cousin and his friend.” 

“Oh ! Well, we need more billets. You’ll take six men.” 

M. Bourget bowed. “‘ Very well.” 

The subaltern said, “‘ The day after to-morrow then,” and stalked 
out of the room with the sergeant at his heels. 

When the sounds of the soldiers had dwindled into the distance 
M. Jaloux got up and looked out into the hall. 

“Well,” he said, coming back into the room and speaking with 
forced jocularity, “that gave me a scare all right.” 

The other two nodded, their expressions heavy and tired. M. 
Jaloux sat down in an armchair and stretched his legs slowly in front 
of him as though he had walked a great distance. 

Presently M. Bourget raised his eyelids and said, in a disinter- 
ested voice, ‘‘ Where’s La Poupée ? ” 

M. Jaloux looked at him for several seconds before replying. “‘ He 
couldn’t come.” 

M. Bourget turned his gaze back to the hearthrug as though 
nothing further remained to be said. 

“* They were buying him drinks because he was a hero,”’ went on M. 
Jaloux as though he were discussing some trivial matter which had 
happened many years before, “ and he drank himself speechless...” 

“ Stinking,” he added. 

The other two took no notice of what he was saying, but sat looking 
into the fire, making small, mouse-like movements with their fingers. 

That evening a shopkeeper raised a stick angrily as La Poupée 
swaggered past, but a Prussian soldier knocked it out of his hand and 
told him to let the poor devil be. 


3 


Illustration by JOHN FARLEIGH to “ Hortensius, Friend of Nero,’ 
by Eprtu ParceteEr, Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 
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By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


T is at first sight strange that, for a parallel to the erudite and 

distinctively modern poetry of T. S. Eliot, we must turn back 

to poems like Ecclesiastes or Ezekiel, which are neither modern 

nor native to the English language. It is still more surprising 
that, in spite of the superficial influence which Mr. Eliot has exerted 
upon younger poets, none of them has followed him in this return to 
the tradition of prophetic poetry, and the only poets writing to-day 
who might be said to share his vision of the essentially tragic nature of 
life are his contemporaries, Herbert Read and Edwin Muir. Up to 
the present, Mr. Eliot’s essays and his borrowings from Chapman 
and Webster, Gautier and Laforgue, or even Lancelot Andrewes and 
George Peele, have turned the attention of his admirers to neglected 
elements in the literary tradition, but the substance of his poetry— 
its prevailing thought and mood—has been so widely misunder- 
stood that it is quite common to find, even among readers who 
enjoy his poetry, the view that Mr. Eliot started his poetic career as 
a prophet of disillusion and let down his followers by “‘ going 
Christian’ somewhere round about 1925 instead of rejecting the 
whole system of ideas of the middle class (including Christianity) 
and turning to Communism. 

The misunderstanding is partly due, no doubt, to the same literary 
shortsightedness that enabled some earnest clergymen to read Mr. 
Huxley’s Brave New World as if it were a Wellsian commendation, 
not a satire, of that mechanical inferno: only the most explicit 
statements are noted, and the tone, which expresses the writer’s com- 
ment on those statements, is unheard. It says much for the 
quality of Mr. Eliot’s poetry that it can be attractive and memorable 
when so much is missed. But the graver difficulty for the untrained 
reader lies in Mr. Eliot’s method, which is essentially dramatic. In his 
early poems, he followed the method of Henry James or Ezra Pound: 
the story is told from the point of view of a persona, and 
that persona (Prufrock or any one of the half-dozen characters 
of The Waste Land) is mistaken by some readers for the author him- 
self. In his later poems, Mr. Eliot has gradually modified this method ; 
the earliest persone were characters in whom the poet could see some- 
thing of his own problems, but from whom he was detached and 
remote ; later, in the Ariel Poems, he came nearer to identifying 
himself with his characters, but made them remote in time 
and place from himself. Finally, in his recent work, the choruses 


* Collected Poems, 1909—1935. By T. S. Eliot. Faber, 7s. 6d. 
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for The Rock and Murder in the Cathedral, he speaks through 
a multitude of people, of whom he, himself, is one ; and he speaks in 
words which have a meaning for himself, and a different and equally 
valid meaning for the bricklayers or the charwomen of the chorus. 
It is not unfair to say that some of the atheist-communist readers of 
Mr. Eliot, who succeed in reading these later poems only on the 
lowest level of interpretation (describing Triumphal March as. 

A Fascist Poem”), and some of the good Churchmen who say 
that Mr. Eliot has “ come round,” are seeing equally little both in 
the poems which they dislike, and those which they approve. 

But what are the themes upon which poetry can be written to have 
these differing levels of interpretation? What are the ideas and 
doctrines which demand poetic rather than prose expression ? They 
are precisely the ideas and themes which are found in the metaphysical 
books of the Old Testament (and it is worth noting that the author of 
Ecclesiastes uses the same dramatic method and partly eliminates his 
personal opinions by speaking through a mask) : the nature of time, 
the conviction that man is a wretched creature, yet capable of appre- 
hending perfection; that there is no moral progress except in the 
- individual man ; that the individual conscience is fickle and deceptive; 
that it is better to live acutely and to recognize the truth, however 
painful, than to be drugged and complacent; that desire is good, 
but conscious control is better ; that wisdom comes only to the man 
who has freed himself of desire; that selfishness is evil, but the 
perfecting of each individual is more important than any mystical 
exaltation of the community ; that the seven deadly sins will still be 
sins, even in a Communist State ; that any political doctrine is doing 
evil if it obscures these spiritual truths, even though its purpose, con- 
sidered from all other points of view, is practicable and good. 

To these doctrines another should be added, not perhaps explicit 
either in Mr. Eliot’s essays or his poems, but implicit in the fact that Mr. 
Eliot is a poet: that man should be articulate and able to converse 
with his neighbour. Let us take it for granted that the object of 
poetry is to give pleasure, and that Mr. Eliot’s poetry gives pleasure 
to many people: the business of the critic is to discuss the best 
approach to the poems, and the quality of the pleasure which the 
give, not to gush about its magnitude. Much of the pleasure whic 
we derive from Mr. Eliot’s poetry depends neither on our liking for 
his feelings nor on our agreement with his doctrines, but solely on the 
accuracy with which he speaks. ‘‘’The poet does not aim to excite 
—that is not even a test of his success—but to set something down,” 
he has said, and again “‘ not our feelings, but the pattern which we 
make of our feelings is the centre of value ’’—thus there are two 
qualities by which Mr. Eliot would wish his poetry to be judged : 
the accuracy of the separate images, and the form or pattern of the 
whole. 
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By form or pattern in Mr. Eliot’s poems we mean an imaginative 
unity which can be apprehended but not mechanically detected. The 
relation of the movements of a string quartet, for example, is imagin- 
ative, and it is notable that Mr. Eliot’s most ambitious poems are 
usually arranged in parts bearing relations which may remind some 
readers of those of Beethoven’s late quartets. The imaginative unity 
of The Waste Land or that very fine new poem, Burnt Norton, may not 
be obvious to all readers (there are some ‘‘ music lovers”’ who do not 
notice if their gramophone records are played in the wrong order), 
but it is not different in kind from the imaginative unity of other 
works of art, and it is not so much in the form of poetry that Mr. 
Eliot has influenced other writers, as in accuracy of detail. By 
‘‘ accuracy ’’ we mean not “‘ factual truth,” but rather “ aptness ” ; 
if a poem gives us phrases which provide us with a satisfactory way 
of thinking about things which had seemed obscure and difficult, the 

oem is ‘‘ accurate ” in our sense. It has found what Mr. Eliot calls 
the “‘ objective correlative,” ‘‘a set of objects, a situation, a chain of 
events which shall be the formula of that particular emotion.”* The 
efficacy of such an “‘ objective correlative ” depends partly on rhythm, 
partly on sensuous imagery. 

If Mr. Eliot has persuaded young men to imitate his technical aims, 
though they have found his other doctrines as difficult to accept as 
such doctrines always have been, it is because he has been able to 
practise the method he preached. His poems are full of images and 
rhythms which are vivid and memorable and not only give the feeling 
of an idea or an observation at the same time as the idea itself, but also 
have a widening aura of suggestion spreading out from the central 
nucleus. ‘This vivid presentation of the ‘‘ objective correlative ”’ is 
more important in poetry than the acceptability of the doctrine. In 
fact, the effect of inserting the word “ not ”’ in poems is often neglig- 
ible, apart from the effect on rhythm. The poet gives us the language 
in which to think and judge: we can do the thinking and make the 
judgments for ourselves. 

In the words of T. E. Hulme : 


There are two things to distinguish, first the particular faculty of mind to 
see things as they really are, and apart from the conventional ways in which 
you have been trained to see them. This is itself rare enough in all conscience. 
Second, the concentrated state of mind, the grip over oneself which is necess- 
ary in the actual expression of what one sees. To prevent one falling into the 
conventional curves of ingrained technique, to hold on through infinite 
detail and trouble to the exact curve you want. Wherever you get this sincerity, 
you get the fundamental quality of good art without dragging in infinite or 
serious. 


* By far the best discussion of the technique of Mr. Eliot’s poetry is to be found 
in The Achtevement of T. S. Eliot, by T. O. Matthiessen. (O.U.P.) 
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_ But if the writer is not to rely on “the conventional curves of 
ingrained technique ” he can only be certain that his words will have 
the value he assigns to them if he is deeply familiar with all the shades 
of tone and meaning and association which enrich the language. In 
rejecting a formalized tradition he is driven back on the tradition 
inherent in the history of the language. Thus we find Mr. Eliot deeply 
indebted to writers of the past and widely familiar with their works. 
To trace the sources of Mr. Eliot’s images and rhythms is a fascin- 
ating but unprofitable amusement: A Cooking Egg seems to owe 
something to Ruskin’s letter to Susan Beever about Rose La Touche : 
“But, Susie, you expect to see your Margaret again, and you will be happy 
with her in heaven. I wanted my Rosie here. In heaven I mean to go and talk 
to Pythagoras and Socrates and Valerius Publicola. I shan’t care a bit for 
Rosie there, she needn’t think it.” 


The reader who is familiar with Edward Lear will recognize the 
source of the Lines for Cuscuscaraway and Mirza Murad Ali Beg : 
How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot ! 
With his features of clerical cut, 
And his brow so grim 
And his mouth so prim... 
but the recognition makes the poem neither more nor less amusing 
than it was before. 
There is a passage near the beginning of Charles Maurras’ L’ Avenir 
de I’ Intelligence : 
Tant de généraux! Des régiments avec drapeau, des musiciens et leur 
banniére. Sans compter beaucoup de magistrats en hermine et de professeurs, 
ces derniers sans leur toge, ce qui est malheureux.—Et les soldats faisaient 
la haie ?—Ils la faisaient —En armes ?—Vous I’avez dit. 


To remember this passage when reading Triumphal March may 
fix the intellectual locus of the poem, and it serves to remind us that 
much of the auditory rhetoric of Mr. Eliot’s poetry is not an effect 
which depends wholly upon properties peculiar to the English 
language (Mr. Eliot has written in French as well as English, and his 
poems can be well translated into French). But this recognition is no 
more necessary than the recognition of Gautier’s 

Carmen est maigre,—un trait de bistre 

Cerne son ceil de gitana. 

Ses cheveux sont d’un noir sinistre, 

Sa peau, le diable la tanna— 
on reading “ Grishkin is nice.” Frequently, in Mr. Eliot’s poems 
(especially those of the Gerontion and The Waste Land period) we 
come upon passages which owe something to Middleton or Chapman, 
and the notes to The Waste Land have perhaps given a false impression 
that it is necessary to recognize such references in order to under- 
stand the poems. If that were so, Mr. Eliot’s poetry could never 
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find more than a few readers, and critics would be justified in accusing 
him of literary snobbery, but the essential thing is not recognition 
of the quotations, but a feeling for the way in which the words are 
used. It is the poetic rhythm, suddenly quickening in Maurras’ prose, 
which attracted Mr. Eliot’s attention and which he modified and 
transferred to his poem. If the poet finds the rhythms or the images 
which he wants lying ready, he takes them and uses them. “ The 
essential of tradition is this: in getting as much as possible of the 
whole weight of the history of the language behind his word.” The 
important thing is that the reader should feel that weight, not that he | 
should know the occasion on which the poet first felt it. Readers who 
cannot feel that weight—readers, that is to say, who do not know the 
full resources of the language which they speak—will naturally be 
puzzled by phrases which to them seem to serve no useful purpose, 
and they will start to burrow for some obscure intellectual meaning 
or some unlikely reference. Spotting the references in Mr. Eliot’s 
poetry is an amusing game, but the winner is not likely to be the best 
reader, except in so far as the interest in language which makes him 
a wide reader also helps him to be a good reader. 

Mr. Eliot’s earlier poems certainly call for good readers, and have 
little effect on indifferent readers, but his later poems, especially the 
Choruses and Burnt Norton, and a group of very charming Minor 
Poems, seem likely to offer something even to readers whose verbal 
sensibility is comparatively undeveloped. Some of the minor poems 
are evocations of the spirit of a particular place: Cape Ann, Virginia, 
or Rannoch, by Glencoe, and they might illustrate a remark of J. V. de 
Laprade : ‘‘ Un paysage est un état d’ame.” In the other, and more 
ambitious, recent poems the subject matter is always a religious or a 
moral theme, which is to be expressed in a way intelligible on many 
levels at once. In the Choruses, the rhythms and varied repetitions 
which replace the rhyme and metre of the earlier poems, are those of 
the Bible. 

This change is a corollary of a change in the type of image used 
by the poet. In the earlier poems the images are statements built up 
from a number of elements often taken from modern life : 


I have measured out my life with coffee spoons. 


In the later poems, older and more Dantesque words are used, and 
the unit is a visual image rather than a statement : 


Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage 

Quick now, here, now, always— 
Ridiculous the waste sad time 
Stretching before and after. 
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There is no loss in “ weight,” no lapse into commonplace, but an 
increase in breadth of appeal, and an apparent simplicity which hide 
a range of meanings. Lawrence says in one of his letters that the 
essence of poetry with us in this age of stark and unlovely actualities 
is a stark directness, without a shadow of a lie, or a shadow of deflec- 
tion anywhere, and commenting upon these words, Eliot says : 
This speaks to me_of that at which I have long aimed, in writing poetry ; 
to write poetry which should be essentially poetry, with nothing poetic about 
it, poetry standing naked in its bare bones, or poetry so transparent that we 
should not see the poetry, but that which we are meant to see through the 
poetry, poetry so transparent that in reading it we are intent on what the 
poem points at, and not on the poetry, this seems to me the thing to try for. 
To get beyond poetry, as Beethoven, in his later works, strove to get beyond 
music. We never succeed, perhaps, but Lawrence’s words mean this to me, 
that they express to me what I think that the forty or fifty original lines that 
I have written strive towards. 


I suppose that : 
Looking into the heart of light, the silence 


is one of these lines—it is certainly one to which Mr. Eliot returns in 
‘his latest poems ; it is a memorable image, not part of an argument, 
and it may be asked how any collection of such images can present an 
argument. We come back, in fact, to an earlier point in our discussion. 
We are left with the freedom to “do the thinking and make the 
judgments for ourselves.”’ But this freedom is more limited than it 
appears to be. The relations of grammar, logic and association in any 
language are intricate and binding: only a limited number of things 
can be said in a way which satisfies those relations, and the vocabulary 
ultimately dictates the things which are to be taken into consideration. 
If we are to win an argument, we must first make our opponent think in 
our own language; and the fact that many people are attracted by the 
imagery and rhetoric of Mr. Eliot’s poems probably means that most 
of those people will ultimately find themselves acknowledging the 
authority of his doctrines. The small number of people who are 
sensitive to accurate speech will find themselves more and more 
influenced by the man who has done more than anyone else in recent 
years to extend the scope of accurate speech ; and the most important 
conflict in literature (and incidentally in ideas) within the next few 
years will be between T. S. Eliot’s poetic use of language with its insist- 
ence on spiritual values, on the one hand, and G. B. Shaw’s prosaic 
speech with its more limited scope on the other. Mr. Yeats, whose 
later poetry is in many ways similar to that of Mr. Eliot, has said 
that Shaw “ was right to claim Samuel Butler for his master, for 
Butler was the first Englishman to make the discovery, that it is 
possible to write with great effect without music, without style, 
either good or bad, to eliminate from the mind all emotional implica- 
tion and to prefer plain water to every vintage, so much metropolitan 
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lead and solder to any tendril of the vine.” There is no doubt 
that the scales are weighted in favour of Shaw at the moment : 
“ scientific ’’ accuracy has been held up as the type of all truth for _ 
two centuries, and the materiality of visible, tangible, audible things 
has been regarded as the type of all reality so long that the language 
spoken by ordinary people has become more and more capable of 
expressing “‘ material ”’ facts, and less and less capable of doing any 
other work. Even in so-called poetry, the use of language has degener- 
ated into the naming of pleasant things or nice ideas, and the arrange- 
ment of words into a mechanical pattern of stressed and unstressed 
syllables which can be recognized by a machine. | 

Somewhere or other Mr. Eliot has spoken of a “‘ peculiar honesty ”’ 
as the characteristic of the great poetry. But honesty is not enough : 
presumably Mr. Shaw is also honest. The important question is : 
What language do you think in ? How much of your experience does it 
enable you, or force you, to be honest about ? This conflict of poetry 
and “scientific” prose underlies all the other conflicts of our time : 
Mr. Eliot’s poetry is a poetic denunciation of false prophets. Other 
kinds of poetry may be possible—poetry, for example, which exploits 
the latent properties of our language without any attempt to persuade 
or instruct—and it may be argued that such poetry being less con- 
cerned with contemporary issues, will wear better; but it will not 
be appreciated unless people are sensitive to the overtones of words. 
Mr. Eliot’s poetry is, for the moment, and will be for many years, 
important not only because it is enjoyable, but also because it is an 
element in a struggle which concerns the future of politics, religious 
thought and language itself. 


Drawing by STANISLAUS BRIEN. 
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GRIFFINS 
By JAN STRUTHER 


OU know what it is, house-hunting by the day from London, 

especially in winter. By two o’clock we were tired, cold, 

hungry and thoroughly disheartened: we took our sand- 

wiches into the saloon-bar of the “ Pheasant” at Widdingfold 
and sat with our feet in the fender thawing the chill and the irritation 
out of our bones. 

“Two pink gins,” said Tom. It seemed the fittest comment on an 
exasperating morning. 

We were the only customers in the bar and the proprietor served 
us himself. He was just the right type for a pub-keeper, an easy-going, 
pleasant man of forty or so. 

“Well,” said Tom, “‘ damn all house-agents.”’ 

“ Dry-rot in their bones,” I added, solemnly raising my glass. 
The proprietor looked round over his shoulder with a grin as he put 
back the bitters bottle. 

“* House-hunting, madam ? ” 

“* By way of,” I said. “‘ But so far we haven’t had much luck. You 
tell *em eight bedrooms and they send you to look at one with four, or 
sixteen.” 

** And you tell ’em,” Tom put in, “ that you’ve got to work up and 
down, and they send you something ten miles from a station.” 

“That’s right,” said the landlord. ‘‘I often wonder where 
I'd be if I tried to run my business like that. Customer asked me for 
a gin-and-It and I handed him a double Scotch or a small port. . .” 

‘IT suppose you don’t know of any houses going round here ?”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t, sir. I’ve only been here a few weeks myself.” 

** You can’t tell us anything about that one a mile or so outside the 
village on the Hemshurst road ? It seems to be in the market, but 
none of the agents has given it to us.” 

** Let me see—on the Hemshurst road? Oh, you must mean 
Griffins. Stands by itself, doesn’t it, in a little flat park ?”’ 

‘I think so—we were too tired to notice much, we just saw the 
board as we came past. It looked about the size of place we’re after.” 

“‘ That’s right, that’s Griffins. No, I don’t suppose they’d bother to 
give you that.” 

“Why not ?” ; ; . 

“I reckon they’ve wasted too much time on it already. They’ll 
never sell Griffins, not in a month of Sundays.” 

“‘ But why ? Is it haunted ?” 
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an effort that this was not a genuine house-hunt and that it wasn’t 
the least good allowing oneself to fall in love with a place in which no 
servant would be likely to stay longer than it took her to hear the 
village gossip. I wondered more and more what form the haunting 
could take: if indeed it took any form at all, which I was beginning 
to doubt. There was certainly no general atmosphere of unease, and if 
it was one particular part of the house that had tragic associations, I 
felt sure it could not be anywhere on the ground floor: for the 
library and kitchen premises (which accounted for the other two 
doors) proved to be as neat, simple and attractive as the drawing-room 
and dining-room. 

‘“‘T better be taking you upstairs now,” said the caretaker. ‘‘ The 
light don’t last none too long this time of year, and of course the 
electric’s cut off. I make do with candles.” 

It was a statement, not a complaint. He evidently, I thought, 
enjoyed his job, and (except for the outside brasswork) did it well. 
The information which he gave us in answer to our questions about 
the house was helpful and sensible. On the whole, he said, it was in 
excellent condition, well built, warm in winter and cool in summer ; 
but the damp was coming through rather badly in the scullery, and 
the top step of the back staircase needed renewing. 

“IT took a rare toss down them stairs about three years ago,” he 
added with a rueful smile. ‘‘ Ever since then, I been more careful. 
But it did ought to be seen to, and so did the scullery.”’ His tone 
reassured me completely. If he had over-praised the house, it would 
have looked as though its owner had offered him a large commission 
in order to get rid of a property with an unsavoury reputation. If, on 
the other hand, he had disparaged it, I should have suspected that he 
himself had put about the rumour that it was haunted, in order to 
spin out as long as possible a comfortable, well-paid job. But this 
happy medium, these sensible replies and this matter-of-fact 
demeanour, convinced me that he did not even know such a rumour 
existed. Yet it seemed scarcely possible that it should not have 
reached his ears. 

Meanwhile, he led us up the beautiful little staircase. The pro- 
portion of tread to riser was perfect, a skilful and courteous encour- 
agement to the human foot in its age-long struggle with gravitation ; 
and the polished rail of the banisters wooed the palm. 

My defences, seriously weakened by the charms of the lower floor, 
gave way completely before those of the upper. There were exactly 
eight bedrooms, and each of them had an individual appeal. One of 
them cried aloud for the ivy-leaf quilted chintz, another unmistakably 
demanded the toile de Fouy ; a third, facing north, would stand the 
warmest shades of cream and cherry, while its equivalent to the south 
would be just the right place for a long-planned experiment in willow- 
grey, almond and sea-green. There were two bathrooms, with space 
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for a third ; the cupboard-room was a housewife’s dream come true ; 
the windows were large, but their panes small ; and the door-handles 
were set low and turned sweetly. It became apparent that we should 
have to live here, even if it meant doing our own housework. 

By the time we had seen everything, the bare elm-trees which 
fringed the western boundary of the little park were showing black 
against a pale windy sunset, and it was by candle-light that we retraced 
our steps to the front door. On the way, behind the caretaker’s back, 
Tom and I exchanged laconic remarks but eloquent glances. I could 
see that he was as much taken with the house as I was, and no less 
puzzled by its reputation. I decided to try direct methods. 

“Look here,” I said to the caretaker, ‘‘ this place might suit us 
very well. It’s just the size we were looking for, and the right distance 
from London, and we like it very much indeed. But quite frankly, I’m 
thinking of my household. You know what maidservants are. Do 
you think they’d stay here ?” 

The caretaker blinked thoughtfully, one hand on the door-knob, 
the other holding his enamel candlestick. 

“*T don’t think you’d have any trouble, madam,” he said. “‘ I know 
-young girls nowadays don’t like the country so much as London, but 
it isn’t as though this was the end of nowhere. There’s a bus passes 
the door every hour if they want to go to the pictures in Hemshurst, 
and 9 

** I didn’t mean that,”’ I said bluntly. ‘‘ What I mean is, how much 
truth is there in all these stories about a ghost ?” 

“A ghost ?”’ His blue eyes opened wider and his eyebrows, lift- 
ing, comically puckered his mild forehead. There was no doubt 
whatever that he was genuinely astonished. “‘ Why, is this house 
supposed to be haunted ? ”’ 

“So they told us in Widdingfold,” ‘Tom said, smiling. 

“Well,” said the caretaker, “‘ it’s the first I’ve heard of it.” 

“But don’t you ever go into Widdingfold ? ” 

“Not once in a blue moon,” he said. ‘‘ I fetch me milk and butter 
from Carter’s Farm, and I grow me own stuff mostly, and I keep a 
few chickens. And anyway,” he added, “I don’t suppose anybody’d 
mention it to me, seeing I live here alone, on account of making me 
scared.” The astonishment had given way to a worried look, and he 
fingered his front stud nervously. I could have kicked myself for 
raising the subject at all: it had done us no good, and the poor little 
man was obviously much unsettled. 

“Don’t you worry,” I said soothingly. “ It’s only a lot of village 
gossip. There can’t be the slightest truth in it if you’ve lived here all 
this time and never seen anything amiss.”’ 

“Tt isn’t on’y myself I’m thinking of, madam,” he said, “‘ although 
I don’t mind admitting I am a bit shook up, and I shan’t relish sleeping 


here as much as I did. But what I feel is, it’s a shame on the owner. 
dD 
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He'll never get rid of this place while that sort of thing’s being said, 
true or not. I suppose that’s why so many people have took a liking 
to it, same as you, and then sheered off. I never been able to make 
out before why they didn’t come back, like they said they would.” 

‘Well, we’re coming back all right,” said Tom firmly. “ We'll 
stay the night at the ‘Pheasant’ and be round first thing in the morning 
to look at the garden and so on. Subject to price, I’m prepared to risk 
the servant problem.” 

“You would be,” I thought subacidly, “‘ not being the one who 
has to cope with it.” But then I remembered the cupboards and the 
Adam fireplaces and decided it was worth it. Also, I had a good idea. 

“‘ Perhaps,” I said, “‘ we might try and persuade you to stay on as 
gardener. Then you’d be able to reassure the household for us.” I 
smiled as I spoke and the little man was visibly heartened. 

‘“‘ Thank you, madam. I’d be only too pleased, and I’d do my best 
to give satisfaction.” 

On that note we left. The caretaker stood respectfully in the door- 
way until we were out of sight, his fingers curved round the candle- 
flame to protect it from the rising wind. 


During the few minutes’ drive to Widdingfold we babbled bliss- 
fully of plumbing. For some people, to let the imagination run riot 
over a coveted house produces a feeling of gaiety and excitement 
which is only comparable to the early breathless stages of a promising 
love-affair. The phrase “‘ desirable residence’”’ is no mere house- 
agent’s jargon. 

In Widdingfold—a humane village—they open at five. The saloon- 
bar was for the moment completely deserted, but the door into the 
public bar was open, and through it we could see the landlord’s back 
as he turned to pull a pint of beer for a property gaffer with an agri- 
cultural fringe. 

““, . . lady and gent in here, lunch-time,”’ he was saying, “‘ looking 
for a house. Asked me what was wrong with Griffins. I said I didn’t 
know, all I knew was it didn’t seem to sell.” 

“No more it does,”’ said the gaffer. ‘‘ And no more it won’t, not 
till they put in a caretaker agen to keep it in decent order. Place must 
be gone to rack and ruin be this time, judging be the state o’ the 
outside. Why, it’s over three years now since little "Odgkins bruk ’is 
neck. ’E ’adn’t called for ’is milk, and young Tom Carter, ’e took it 
across. Found ’im at the bottom of the backstairs with ’is spectacles 
still on is nose, not bruk. But ’is neck was, right enough. ’E was a 
decent little chap, too.” 

“* Excuse me,”’ said the landlord, ‘‘ there’s customers next door.— 
Hullo, sir, you back again ?” 

“Two large pink gins,” said Tom. 
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CORRESPONDENCE | 
THE ACTOR AND THE CINEMA 


To the Editor of Tuk LoNDoN Mercury AND BooKMAN. 


Seat St. John Ervine up against the cinema is a spectacle as stirring as that 
of Cobbett up against the Wen, and I fear he is about as likely to prevail. Every 
word of his indictment is the mere truth, and posterity at least will hold him, like 
Cobbett, to have been right. But he is really, like Cobbett, indicting the times. For 
does he seriously think a civilization which connives at the defacement of the country- 
side, a war-time death roll on the roads, the gradual elimination of silence, solitude 
and all things friendly to individual humanity, which is learning the physical mastery 
of everything faster than it is learning the spiritual significance of anything, is going 
to trouble its head very much about the quality of its entertainment, so long as there 
is plenty of it all the time, pending the great day when it finds a good steep place down 
into a good deep sea ? 

As to expecting actors to combine for the public good and the honour and well- 
being of their calling and to the detriment of their individual (if not their collective) 
pockets in refusing to act for the pictures, it is to be doubted whether that millennium 
will dawn until publicity artists combine in refusing to draw for the hoardings. 

But this is pessimism, and Mr. Ervine, like most hard hitters, finds that the exercise 
clears the liver and becomes, in spite of himself, an optimist. He can’t help liking the 
age we live in, and he can’t abide the notion of a theatre aloof from the crowd. In 
general, I am afraid the age, and the crowd, will get just as good a theatre as they want 
and deserve, and no more. But there is nothing essentially unwholesome in a minority 
theatre, provided it is filled nightly with happy and excited people ; and minorities 
to-day are fortunately considerable. That is the best he can hope for. Moreover, it is 
no mean hope if he conceives of such an institution in the guise of a National Theatre. 
Unhappily, the promoters of that scheme still have their eyes glued to a vast facade 
of Portland stone, as it was to be in the days of William Archer and Granville Barker. 
It does not seem to have occurred to them yet that, in a changed world, their first 
step to achievement must be a prodigious buying-up of talent. Perhaps after all it 
remains for an inspired film-magnate to point the way. In fact, if he were really 
inspired, he might take over the whole job, and emerge into sanity amazed at the 
cheapness, as Mr. Ervine suggests. 

In the meantime, it would ease the situation enormously if the sound-films would 
get down to this problem of reproducing the human voice. Otherwise, of course, the 
human voice will have to model itself on the sound-films, which would be a pity. 

Yours, etc., 
W. Bripces-ADAMS. 


Garrick Club. 


IR,—Mr. St. John Ervine’s summing up of the theatrical situation is only too 

terribly true—as far as the provinces are concerned, but you can’t blame the 
poor devils of actors when they accept the crumbs—sometimes fairly large and 
toothsome—which fall from the table of tinned art when they cannot find a mouthful 
from the entertainment-taxed-out-of-life living theatre—or shall we say the dying 
theatre ? Besides, my dear fellow-workers are highly individualized beings and seldom 
combine over anything. Nor do I think the film-magnates are of so benevolent a turn 
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that they are likely to hold out a hand to the living stage. The advantage which Mr. 
Ervine points out is I fear of too complex a nature to appeal to them. Please, Mr. 
Ervine, try again. : 
Yours sincerely, 
JoHN Martin-HARveyY. 


Parkholme, East Sheen, S.W.14. 


Dies SIR,—It is impossible seriously to contemplate a combined effort of actors 
to protect the stage from the assaults of the screen so long as the stage fails to give 
bread and butter while the cinema gives bread, butter and jam. I have never yet met an 
actor who enjoys playing for the cinema, and who would not rather work for the stage, 
but if you ask him why he does it he will tell you that he must live and that the stage 
has ceased to be a living. The only effectual combine that could be made would be 
a combine of managers. If, as in the old days, they gave yearly contracts, the artists 
would in most cases be only too glad to accept a certainty rather than an inflated 
salary for a very uncertain period. I remember that in my early days on the stage I 
had one long contract after another, three years with Tree, three years with Frohmann, 
etc. The big contract was good for the artist bodily and artistically. He had to work 
hard, but there was the certainty of a regular income. : 

Unless managers can extend a constructive policy towards the artists it is impossible 
to make a stand against employment. If the manager can be thus constructive he is 
then in a position to lay an embargo on the cinema by refusing to put any artist under 
contract if he or she works for the cinema. This would be as effectual as the manner 
in which Equity now works. 

Faithfully yours, 
Nancy PRICE. 
The People’s National Theatre. 


“RUNNING ACCOMPANIMENTS.” 


IR,—In his delightful and flattering notice of this book of mine, my old friend 

and former colleague, Edward Garnett, quotes me as saying, in answer to his 
question about my method of work when I was writing ‘‘ middles ” for the old Nation 
under Massingham, that I shut myself up at eight o’clock with a jug of cocoa. ‘‘ Cocoa ! 
I groaned,” he adds, and no wonder he groaned ! But I could never have said such a 
thing except as an ironic joke, perhaps because the chief proprietors of the Nation in 
those days were great cocoa-manufacturers. At all events I could not have seriously 
mentioned that jug of cocoa, for I never touched cocoa or chocolate after I exposed 
the slave-labour by which the cocoa plantations were cultivated in Angola and the two 
Portuguese islands in the Gulf of Guinea (1904-1905). But irony is a dangerous 
instrument, 

Yours, etc., 
Henry W. NEVINSON. 
4, Downside Crescent, N.W.3. 
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SE LE Bee 


THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE. By Cremence Dane and RIcHaRD ADDINSELL. 
His Majesty’s. 

THE THEATRE OF THE WORLD. By Huco von HormMaNNsTHAL. Welsh 
National Theatre. 

KING LEAR. Old Vic. 

LOVE FROM A STRANGER. By Frank Vosper and AGATHA CurisTIE. New. 

THE FROG. By Ian Hay and Epcar WaL.ace. Princes. 


Ms: MAX BEERBOHM’S tale of a vile Regency buck who put on the 
mask of a saint that he might win the heart of a village maiden and 
found himself living up to the mask has hitherto seemed inseparable from its 
original form. It is not perhaps a story at all, but a perfect example of an essay- 
ist’s genius extending itself into the realm of fantasy. At any rate, few of those 
who rolled over on the tongue the tale’s demure irony and shared the writer’s 
relish for the eccentricities of a brilliantly reckless society supposed that they 
could ever enjoy the same experience in a theatre, especially in one as big as 
His Majesty’s and through a play of three acts. That they can do so now is chiefly 
owing to the perception, the discretion and the skill of Miss Clemence Dane, 
who is to be felicitated on something very like a miracle. 

She has enlarged an exquisite literary fantasy without changing its character 
and given it a mould which is almost “ pure theatre.’’ Turning descriptions, 
aphorisms and even detached reflections into dialogue was perhaps the least 
difficult part of her task. Her real triumph consists in having enlarged the 
narrative in such a way that her producer, Mr. Maurice Colbourne, is enabled 
to keep the stage continuously alive with its reflection in amusingly and decor- 
atively significant movement. This movement is very nearly independent of the 
dialogue. If we were foolish enough to shut our ears to the clear vocal cadence 
that sings in every sentence few turns and twists of the romantic parable would 
escape us. There is a sense in which the decorations are the tale. Part of the en 
largement are the decorative Amor and Mercury, and we need not listen to Mr. 
Marius Goring and Mr. Carl Harbord to know that in the opening scene they are 
plotting delicate mischief. The withdrawing-room at Carlton House, with 
what approximates to a ballet of bucks, rips and roysterers, is a setting which 
glitters with the iniquity of Lord George Hell. The performance at Garble’s, 
with its delicious burlesque of eighteenth-century open-air entertainment, 
likewise speaks its meaning to the eye. So do the final scenes in a wood near 
Kensington, where the wicked dancer, played with malicious sparkle by Miss 
Isabel Jeans, comes to destroy the idyll of Lord George Hell only to reveal to 
that unsmiling penitent his miraculous redemption. The scene most dependent 
on words is in the wig shop of Mr. /Eneas, and it is perhaps the best scene of 
all, but even here there is plenty of gaily expressive action as the love-gods play 
their tricks with the ladies and their gilded escort. All the company make nicely- 
judged contributions to the general stage movement, which seems, again and 
again, to reach almost to the edge of ballet. Only two of them are called upon to 
act. Mr. Ivor Novello plays the rakehell peer with saturnine brilliance and the 
innocent stripling with great sincerity, making the transition between the two 
with the utmost skill. Mr. Stafford Hilliard plays the wig-maker with an 
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admirable sense of the point and character with which his lines are fraught. The 
scenery and costumes designed by Motley, which might so easily have atten- 
uated the fable, never overshoot their mark and, whether they present the 
garish splendours of Carlton House or make of Kensington a Valentine, they are 
always charming. If Mr. Richard Addinsell’s tunes are adequate, the singers 
are hardly so much as that, a flaw, but a small one, upon an extremely gay and 
civilized entertainment. 

The performance at Liverpool of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s morality, The 
Theatre of the World, was the commendably enterprising work of the Welsh 
National Theatre. Handicapped by the smallness of the stage on which it was 
played and the intensely secular character of the theatre at Edge Hill, Dr. Stefan 
Hock yet contrived with simple curtain and lighting effects to make an imposing 
spectacle. The play derives from Calderon and shows unborn souls acting in a 
piece arranged at the behest of God and learning that, not the part, but the 
playing of it, is of eternal significance. The central character—a Beggar deprived 
and oppressed and hugging his wrongs with a revengeful lust until the lesson is 
revealed to him—was played by Mr. Maurice Lowenthal with a concentration 
of passion and a control over its course that many professional actors might envy. 
This modern morality is not the masterly mixture of devotion and stagecraft 
that keeps Everyman perpetually fresh, but it is a simple and sincere statement 
of Christian belief that lends itself to spectacular splendours and divertingly 
humorous by-play. 

Mr. William Devlin is a young actor whose Lear, remarkable for its force and 
authority, was first shown at the Westminster Theatre some time ago. It may be 
seen again to even better advantage in a production at the Old Vic which, throw- 
ing discretion to the winds, fully accepts the play’s prophetic strain and stands 
out as the best thing of the season. Mr. Henry Cass, in his grouping of characters 
and in the shape of his scenes, has aimed at the symmetrical. Against this solidity 
the action has been made to pass at a pace which is sometimes too rapid for an 
individual actor but suits the company as a whole. Miss Catherine Lacey is a 
really diabolical Regan, Miss Dorice Fordred a smiling but oddly terrifying 
Goneril, and Mr. Christopher Casson, a consistently good actor of parts at 
present small, gives us a Gloucester whose character, for all its gentleness, has 
tang. 

Two melodramas presented this month offer good entertainment. Love from 
a Stranger at the New is Mr. Frank Vosper’s study of a homicidal maniac who 
marries confiding women for their money and murders them for the satisfaction 
of his own lust. It is perhaps difficult to believe that the woman in this case 
would give herself and her sweepstake prize so suddenly to the stranger, but 
since the woman is played by Miss Marie Ney the incident loses nine-tenths of 
its improbability. She and Mr. Vosper both give magnificent performances, 
and the climax of the thriller is completely successful. The Frog at the Prince’s is 
a bold adaptation by Mr. Ian Hay of an Edgar Wallace novel which, using the 
familiar idea of a vast criminal brotherhood controlled by a single master mind, 
loads every vein of it with startling adventure. We see power-houses set ablaze, 
poison gas released, bombs explode in Scotland Yard, father and son meet on 
the scaffold as executioner and victim and through these skilfully engineered 
sensations shine the Cockney irony of Mr. Gordon Harker and the blithe daring 
of Mr. Jack Hawkins. 

A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—DEGAS AT AGNEW’S 


1 Fs is helpful that an exhibition of Degas in London should have been 
preceded by the acquisition at last for the National Gallery of a great 
portrait by Ingres. For these two men, within one tradition, represent opposite 
extremes. Degas was too young to be Ingres’ pupil. Born in 1834, he went to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the year that Ingres was made Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. But all his life Ingres was his standard of excellence ; and 
once he had the satisfaction of holding the great man, fainting, in his arms. 
This pure, immaculately pencilled head, which must be that of his sister 
Thérése (I write before the catalogue is written or all the exhibits arrived), 
shows how nearly he could emulate Ingres’ cold perfection of line. Those draw- 
ings after antique sculpture, after Michelangelo and after Francois Clouet might 
be those of the Master’s favourite pupil. Degas had soon found that the Classic- 
ism of the Ecole was not pure enough and had followed the river to its source. 
The drawing on canvas of the bearded man with such glowing eyes, which 
shows presumably the complex linear substructure of his early pictures, is dated 
on the back: Florence 1858. Degas’ five years of travelling and copying in Italy 
were unique in one of the great artists of the later nineteenth century. Manet 
and Renoir made trips to Venice in full career; Cézanne, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin did not go at all. This traditional education may seem but a part of 
Degas’ violent conservatism, which turned in later life into misanthropy ; but 
it is the deep foundation of his art. Degas is the great modern draughtsman ; 
his subject the structure and the movement of living form. This Leonardesque 
drawing of the muscular anatomy of a thigh shows how near are his interests 
to those of a Florentine of the Renaissance. How different he is in all this from 
the colourists who reach their culmination in Cézanne, before whom there 
was always an ideal painting in which no outline existed and form was perfectly 
constructed by the values of the colour alone ! 

To realize the fundamental conservatism of Degas, his place within a tradi- 
tion, is scarcely to understand his greatness. But it does assist us in measuring 
it. It is legitimate to compare Degas with Ingres. Yet the difference is the 
difference between two civilizations. Degas is a perfect example of the artist’s 
unconsciousness of whither he is going; for he was forever lamenting the 
Second Empire, he hated all the ways of the modern world. Yet of all artists he 
is its first true representative. Ingres’ art was the practice of what had been 
constantly preached but no less constantly avoided throughout the old régime. 
His very technique of perfect rounded draughtsmanship, to which colour was 
but the decorative adjunct, was a rigorous application of the original prescrip- 
tion of the Academy Schools. With his perpetual rubbing and polishing of 
form he out-Raphaelled their hero Raphael. Thus by bringing to Classicism 
all the literalness of his generation he brought it to its end. 

In Degas everything is new. Even in the Jeunes Spartiates of the Tate Gallery, 
painted in 1860 on his return from Italy, with its still Classical subject and its 
still student flavour, there is a lovely freshness to the forms, lightness of move- 
ment, spontaneity of pose. Within a few years the attempts at history were 
abandoned and his love of natural movement set free among the racehorses and 
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the ballet-girls. Then Classicism and Romanticism fled together. Painting 
made a new contact with life. It was a fundamental contact ; for with it came 
new composition and new technique. Manet was already touching upon con- 
temporary life; but he attained complete modernity more gradually, and he never 
acquired quite the startling actuality of Degas. All the abruptness of the modern 
world is in his pictures. They are like slices cut from life itself, through the very 
figures in the foreground, with their novel angles of vision and their diagonal 
perspective in place of the old centrifugal design. So spontaneous is the whole 
effect, so marvellously casual, that it is easy to underestimate its significance, 
difficult to believe the pains and the calculations which went to build it up. 
There were drawings and tracings of drawings, from studies of a single limb 
to studies of the whole composition: often even wax figures were made. 
Yet Degas was far too great a draughtsman to believe that form is line. He had a 
horror of painting in the open air—when his friend Rouart went sketching on a 
cliff he remarked that painting was not a sport—because he believed that the 
function of light in painting is as constructive as that of the other elements. 
In Sir William Burrell’s La Répétition at the Tate Gallery with all those airy- 
tripping feet the sun which comes flooding through the windows contributes no 
less to the lightness of the whole effect. Indeed the infinite transparencies which 
clothe the solid little silhouettes of the dancers make the picture as much a 
study of light as of movement. And put your thumb over one of those bright 
spots of colour which seem so casually placed. It will seem as though the sun 
had suddenly gone in. In Degas’ pictures the elements are equal, mutually 
essential, and every detail of the composition is playing its part in the whole. 
This is the achievement of an immense vitality, a vitality which was constantly 
eliminating everything which was not absolutely fresh, which was seeking not 
to establish authority by piling up the effect of study, but rather, by abolishing 
every trace of forethought, to give the maximum suggestiveness. This was a 
severity far greater than any that a pseudo-classic could achieve, for in it lay 
the effacement of the artist from his own effect. Degas was hard towards others, 
but to no one was he so hard as to himself. 'To him painting was a constructive 
science, not an outlet for an emotion, a means of self-expression. Yet, when 
you take away the science, there is enough remaining to be the inspiration of the 
most sonorous of living colourists, the most sympathetic of ‘‘ expressionists,”’ 
Bonnard. 

It is in his pastels, of which there is so rich a show at Agnew’s, that Degas 
allowed his love of sensuous beauty most expression. ‘These supple girls who are 
caught so intimately, have not much water in their tubs, but they are bathed in 
an almost overwhelming glow of light and colour. Those two ballerinas who 
spread their skirts of sumptuous pink and orange to fill the largest of them, are 
linked together by their limbs in a grandeur that one is tempted to describe as 


truly classical. 
PHILIP HENDY 
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MUSIC. BERLIOZ—CHAUSSON 


ee have continued their depreciations and panegyrics of Berlioz: but 
the depreciators are always conscious of the panegyrists’ case and vice versa, 
so that in the end—even after performances of the Messe des Morts, Symphonie 
Funebre, DL’ Enfance du Christ, and Damnation de Faust in London and Benvenuto 
Cellint and Béatrice et Benedict in Glasgow, all in the last two months—we are 
very little nearer a stable opinion than we were. The consensus of opinion is 
that Berlioz was, at least on occasions, a genius: but beyond that we find views 
so widely divergent that it is hard to believe that it is 67 years since Berlioz died 
and that we are not dealing with some brilliant and controversial contemporary. 
His detractors claim that his genius only appeared fugitively, in a welter of 
bungled and derivative music-making : his panegyrists, that only occasionally, 
as with all genius, did Berlioz lapse from his heights. 

Where does the truth lie ? Not exactly with either party, I believe. Berlioz, 
as I see him, was unquestionably an artistic genius: but he was not a musical 
genius. He was obsessed by dramatic ideas to an even greater extent than 
Wagner, but without Wagner’s natural talent for transposing dramatic into 
musical conceptions and “ thinking ” connectedly in terms of sound. Berlioz’ 
imagination was too hot for his purely musical faculty, which often melts under 
the strain: and thus we find those extraordinary lacune in even his greatest 
works, sudden flaws in the metal discovered by the refiner’s fire of the imagin- 
ation. Very few musicians have had such excellent literary taste as Berlioz. If 
one considers the chief inspirers of his music, one finds three of the greatest 
names in European literature—Virgil, Shakespeare, Goethe: and their very 
excellence, the tight-packed economy of emotion in the works that fired him, 
made Berlioz’ task of re-expressing that emotion in another medium doubly 
difficult. Most composers have found that indifferent literature often starts in 
them new trains of thought and feeling which the very flaccidity and loose 
emotional packing of the original allows them to develop freely: Fidelio and 
countless Schubert songs bear witness to this as a normal process, which is 
often successful. 

In Faust Berlioz found a new world of the imagination. (A typical romantic, 
he found inspiration almost exclusively in exotic, non-French writers.) Gérard 
de Nerval had discovered the fresh genius of German romantic literature : and 
in 1827 he did his best to communicate to the French public this new discovery, 
by his translation of the first part of Goethe’s Faust. Faust is intensely German 
and much of it intensely poetic : so that it is fundamentally untranslatable and 
remains, like all great poetry, the prize of those who will learn to understand and 
really know the orignal language. A Gretchen, a frommes Kind, who has become 
Marguerite, a bien-aimée and an ange au front mortel, has ceased to be Gretchen, 
and moved into a formal, Parisian world where she finds a Byronic seducer in 
Faust : and we are nearer to the Dame aux Caméllias than to Goethe’s tragedy. 
The French Faust with his 

Sans regrets j’ai quitté les riantes campagnes 
Ou m’a suivi l’ennui ; 

Sans plaisir je revois nos alti¢res montagnes ; 
Dans ma vieille cité je reviens avec lui 
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is nearer to Werther or René than to Doktor Faustus, with his far less elegant 
and mondain complaint— 

Habe nun, ach! Philosophie 

Juristerei und Medizin, 

Und leider! auch Theologie 

Durchaus studiert, mit heissen Bemiihn. 
The world in which Berlioz’ figures move is purely French: and for that 
reason the only completely successful casting of the réles for the Queen’s Hall 
performance on April 2nd was that of Ninon Vallin as Marguerite. John Sullivan 
was a flaccid and rather avuncular Faust : and John Brownlee’s Mephistopheles 
was too bluff and hearty, with too little polish and too little of that sinister 
aristocratic feeling that the French version manages in part to preserve from the 
original. Mephistopheles’ Serenade (Scene xii), for instance, which is a brilliant, 
completely successful piece of musical characterization, was beyond Mr. 
Brownlee who, in missing the dash and swagger, missed the essence of the 
music. On the other hand, Ninon Vallin completely carried off the sultry rest- 
lessness, the physical languor and nervous excitement of her two great scenes 
(xi and xv). The Ballad of the King of Thule had all the eeriness and the faint 
must of a childhood’s song, sung half to reassure the singer: and it called up 
for a moment the Willow Song in the last act of Otello, with its same air of 
impending disaster, the lull before the storm. The chorus sang with excellent 
spirit and understanding: but the “ oratorian”’ quality of English choral 
singing made them unconvincing as gay young debauchees and licentious 
filibusters. The orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham got the brilliant metallic 
colouring more nearly: and the Danse des Sylphes was beautifully light and 
eerie. 

It is interesting to compare the music of Faust with that of a French composer 
of the next generation—Ernest Chausson, whose B flat major symphony was 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham on March 26th. Chausson was under the 
influence of César Franck, and though his symphony has no programme, its 
whole mood and much of its idiom owes a great deal to extra-French models. 
Wagner had already made himself felt in France by the time Franck reached 
maturity: but it was the later Beethoven who was really a revelation to the 
musicians of Franck’s entourage. The depth and seriousness of the German 
conception of music could never be communicated by such a bird-of-paradise 
as Wagner. Chausson’s symphony is rather rhetorical, but absolutely sincere: 
it has the same unashamed violence of unhappiness and bewilderment as 
Tschaikovsky’s symphonies: but at the end there is a chorale-coda, which 
lifts the work—at least superficially—from the complexity of Tschaikovsky’s 
emotional distress into the comparative security of Franck’s transcendental 
faith—a revelation which Chausson perhaps had not received himself (he was 
a young man when he died), but one which he greatly desired and admired in 
the person of his master. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. American. 
NIGHT MAIL. British. 

LE VIEUX CHATEAU. French. 
DESIRE. American. 


Bee T MAIL, confronted with A Tale of Two Cities, is like a solitary 
athlete running one evening past a meadow where the biggest fair of the 
century, blazing with light and packed with sight-seers, is blaring out steam- 
organ tunes of a generation ago. Ten thousand Hollywood extras were used for 
the Dickens picture, and its crowd scenes are the best part of it. For instance, 
Darnay’s trial before the Committee of Public Safety, though the dialogue is 
stagy, gives a vivid, ghastly impression of mob feeling responding to rhetoric. 
And there are earlier scenes when the revolutionary storm can be heard mutter- 
ing in the Paris slums. 

The characters are mostly occupied in expressing noble or villainous senti- 
ments with resounding elocution. But Madame Defarge (Blanche Yurka) has 
the true smouldering hate of a woman fanatic, and there is a brilliant brief 
sketch by E. E. Clive of an eighteenth-century English judge. With his quiet 
good manners, Mr. Ronald Colman as Sydney Carton moves with curious 
detachment through all this turmoil. He is a modern man who has somehow 
strayed into a theatrical world of the past where everyone wears a moral uniform, 
black or white, so that he takes to drink in order to avoid a choice which seems 
to correspond with nothing in his own feelings. 

One reason for the gulf which separates A Tale of Two Cities from Night Mail, 
a G.P.O. Film Unit production directed by Basil Wright and Harry Watt, is 
that the French Revolution is no longer supposed to have occurred simply 
because of wicked aristocrats, who liked luxury and cruelty. The morality of 
Night Mail is a morality of work—of human beings acting in the midst of econ- 
omic circumstance, creating with skill and resolution a collective enterprise. 
Every evening the mail train for Aberdeen leaves Euston at 8.30, runs north 
through the night and on through the Highlands in the early morning. At Rugby 
and Crewe it connects with feeder services from east and west, and there are 
many points where an automatic apparatus stands beside the line and the train 
picks up and delivers mailbags at 60 miles an hour. 

All this the film brings out—the train rushing on through dim landscapes and 
the steady human routine which looks after the signals and sorts the letters. 
I think we have to wait too long—until after Crewe—before seeing what happens 
inside the train, with sorters standing in rows down the coaches, slipping letters 
into pigeonholes and tying up bags ; but this is a small criticism. A more serious 
question concerns the verses by W. H. Auden which are declaimed to the rhythm 
of the train’s movement during the final sequence, north of the border. ‘They 
have a vigorous beat and call up sharp pictures : 


In the farm she passes no-one wakes 
But a jug in the bedroom gently shakes. 
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But to me they seem to intrude with a slight note of falsity into the film. Whose 
voice is it speaks here—who knows about the shaking jug ? A poet, following the 
journey in his imagination. Such a film as this, I think, should speak with its 
own voice—its own natural sounds and dialogue fragments, supplemented only 
by an impersonal commentary which is the film explaining itself. Elsewhere the 
use of sound is excellent—dramatic but not too obtrustive—and there are some 
brilliant visual cuts. For instance, a cut from the train at full speed to a farmer 
leading a white horse into a stable yard. So sharp is the contrast that the horse 
and the man seem to move in a time of their own, in Nature’s timeless present— 
and already the whistle of the mail train comes from a mile away, as in the 
gathering darkness, past fields and under bridges, it hastens north. 

Another reason why A Tale of Two Cities compared with Night Mail seems so 
old-fashioned is that it relies on piling up details—it takes over two hours to 
show—instead of one eliminating all but the essentials. It is a five-bottle film, 
full-blooded, hearty and a little hoarse, while Night Mail runs along smoothly 
on a glass of water—or at most, like the sorters, on a mug of tea. The inflated 
producers of Hollywood ought to take some of Grierson’s G.P.O. slimming 
mixture ; and they would benefit also from Le Vieux Chateau, a French apéritif 
shown recently by the Film Society. This is a cartoon illustrating a popular song 
which reminded me of an older song : 


Cadet Rousselle a trois maisons 
Qui n’ont ni poutres ni chevrons— 


The old castle is deserted ; dust and cobwebs are gathering in its apartments ; 
mice are feeding under the bed. And all this is shown on the screen although no 
real castle is ever photographed. A few cardboard models—a bat flitting past a 
window ; a friendly family spectre ; an island of doll’s house furniture on a bare 
floor—these devices are enough to give the atmosphere, and the film must have 
cost scarcely anything to make. It is a trifle, very soon over, but delightful in 
its use of economy of material as a positive source of wit. 

Desire, featuring Marlene Dietrich and Gary Cooper, is another witty trifle, 
but an expensive, luxurious trifle, streamlined and polished under the hand of 
its producer, Lubitsch. Marlene Dietrich, neatly imposing the confidence 
trick on a Paris jeweller, escapes with a pearl necklace into Spain, where she 
joins up with her crooked partner and meets also a young American motor 
engineer on holiday. In essence the story is familiar and preposterous—are we 
to look on domesticity in Detroit as a happy ending for this exquisite adven- 
turess ? The film succeeds because nearly every episode is somehow touched 
to an unexpected point, eye and ear working together, so that the bubble of 
comedy is tossed up by a sentence and caught on a camera angle before it can 
touch the ground. But the adventuress and the young American ought not to 
fall so seriously in love ; then our faith in the reality of the bubble weakens 
and its iridescence fades. A tear should vanish as quickly as a smile during 
these days and nights in the gardens of Spain. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE NONESUCH COLERIDGE* 


/ | ‘HE Dedalean genius which inspires the Nonesuch Press gives a fresh 

and startling manifestation of its versatility in this selection from Coleridge, 
“‘ printed and made in England under the direction of Ernest Ingham at the 
Fanfare Press to the design of Francis Meynell.” Printed in England, yes ! But 
“made ” there ? The whole world has contributed to the making. The type is of 
French design, and was cast on a machine of American invention. The paper is 
of French manufacture. Poland or the Near East furnishes the wood-engravings 
and the title-vignette. Far Cathay sends the end-papers, which are nothing else 
than the silver-tinselled paper familiar to us on packages of China tea: never 
before in the West, at any rate, has it been used for the binding and decoration 
of a book. The type is a large Cochin italic ; the paper a rough, soft-sized hand- 
made from Auvergne. The engravings—two of the three at least are “ miracles 
of rare device ”—are by Stefan Mrozewski ; and the title-vignette by Berthold 
Wolpe. The binding is of flexible vellum of a brilliant orange hue; and it is laced 
with bands of gilt parchment. 


CHAUCER’S BOOKSt+ 


R. PLIMPTON has two admirable qualities which are not always found 

in the owners of great collections. To him his books rank as documents 
and not merely as rareties. Further, he takes pride in sharing his treasure with 
his readers. In his study of Chaucer he has noted the books which the poet 
studied and read : the Bible, Boethius, Dante, Boccaccio, Marco Polo, and the 
veracious Mandeville, for instance ; and Mr. Plimpton reproduces pages of all 
these from his rich collection of manuscripts and incunables. He shows also the 
kind of books out of which Chaucer learned to read, to count, and to pray, and 
reproduces entire an English primer, a French primer and a fifteenth-century 
arithmetic book. 


COLLINS’S FONTANA TYPE. 

OLLINS’S “ Clear-Type Press ”’ will not forfeit its right to that style and 

title by the adoption of the new “ Fontana ”’ type, which is henceforth to 
be used for all Messrs. Collins’s books ; for it is eminently clear and readable. 
Its name and the nationality of its designer—Dr. Hans Mardersteig—notwith- 
standing, it goes back to the great age of English type-founding—that of Caslon, 
Baskerville, the Frys, Martin and Bell—before it was broken by the ‘‘ modern ” 
fashion set by Bodoni and the Didots. The immediate source is the type cut by 
Wilson for the brothers Foulis of Glasgow (c. 1744) ; but the Fontana is not an 
exact copy of it. Moreover, it has been re-drawn for each of the several sizes— 
10-point to 24-point ; so that the fount keeps its own proper weight, whatever 


the size of face. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


# Selected Poems of Coleridge. [Edited by Stephen Potter.] 500 copies. {£2 7s. 6d. 


The Nonesuch Press. pat 
+ The Education of Chaucer illustrated from the Schoolbooks in Use in his Time. By 


George A. Plimpton. Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


/ ‘HE centenary of the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, the first 

part of which appeared on March 31st, 1836, has been celebrated by the 
publication of several books, at least two of which are qualified for mention in 
these notes. The first of them is A Centenary Bibliography of the Pickwick 
Papers, by Messrs. W. Miller and E. H. Strange (The Argonaut Press, 175, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 10s. 6d.). As is generally known, the first edition of Pickwick 
in the original nineteen monthly parts is one of the “ trickiest ” of books, and 
it is a lifetime’s study to become properly conversant with all the “ points.” 
One of the authors of this Bibliography was closely associated with the late 
John F. Dexter, who was for many years the chief authority on Pickwick. They 
have thus been enabled to compile a long and detailed account of the typograph- _ 
ical and other variations which occur in each part, and this constitutes the 
technically bibliographical section of their book. It should be very useful to 
collectors of Pickwick, but it seems a pity that Messrs. Miller and Strange did 
not add something more in the way of formal collation and description of the 
parts—a list of signatures, for example, a transcription of the wording of the 
covers, and so on. In other words, it is a pity that they have not cast their work 
in the ordinary accepted convention of bibliographical description. However, if 
they have not done this, they have done certain other things of considerable 
interest ; and notably they have reprinted nine contemporary criticisms of the 
book from The Atheneum, Chambers’s Fournal, The Quarterly Review, The 
Edinburgh Review, and so on. There is also reprinted Mrs. Seymour’s venomous 
pamphlet claiming the origination of the Pickwick Papers for her husband, 
together with certain letters on the Seymour controversy which appeared in 
The Atheneum in 1866. There are twenty-one illustrations, of which the side- 
by-side reproductions of Seymour’s plates as originally issued, and as re-engraved 
by Phiz, are particularly interesting. 


HE second Pickwick book is The Origin of Pickwick, by Messrs. Walter 

Dexter and J. W. Ley (Chapman and Hall, 5s.). It is a very readable 
account of all that is known concerning the parts played by author, artist and 
publisher in bringing into existence the great book. A special point is made of 
doing justice to Buss, who, for a single number, succeeded Seymour as illus- 
trator of Pickwick. Buss’s own statement of what happened is printed for the 
first time, and it becomes clear that his non-success was due more to misfortune 
than to lack of ability. He had to produce the two illustrations which he did in 
a great hurry, and to employ a process with which he was then unfamiliar. This 
being so, it certainly seems hard that he was not given a further chance, 
but was immediately replaced by Phiz. There is, however, one thing 
about the early history of Pickwick which mystifies me. It is always 
said that, in the beginning, Seymour’s plates were considered by the pub- 
lishers a greater draw than the text of Dickens. Seymour was a famous comic 
illustrator. “ Boz ” was an almost unknown young writer. ‘“‘ The modest expect- 
ations of the success of the first number of The Pickwick Papers,” say Messrs. 
Dexter and Ley, “ were based almost wholly upon Seymour’s name.” But if 
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that was so, how came it that on the cover of the first number the name “‘ Boz ” 
is printed in letters twice as large as those used in printing “ Seymour ” ? The 
point may have been discussed somewhere (I do not pretend to be specially 
learned in Pickwickian history), but, in any event, it appears to me to be an odd 
circumstance, which seems (at first sight) to cast some doubt upon the tradi- 
tional statement of the case. 


ee. FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., have just published Mr. 
Maurice Holmes’s An Introduction to the Bibliography of Captain fames 
Cook, R.N., in an edition of two hundred copies, of which 150 are for sale at 
half-a-guinea each. In his foreword to this excellent little book the author dis- 
claims any intention of producing a full-length bibliography of books by and 
about Cook, a task for which, he tells us, he has not the leisure. His aim has been 
rather “‘ to provide an elementary guide with the aid of which the collector and 
the student may be enabled to find their way through the labyrinth of literature 
which surrounds the man and his voyages.” The book begins with a short 
chronological list of events from Cook’s birth in 1728 to his death in 1779. Then 
follow brief biographical notes on some of the more notable members of his 
ships’ companies. This seems to me an admirable feature, though I am a little 
sad to see that the artists who sailed with Cook—especially Hodges and Webber 
—are excluded from it. Next follow full collations and descriptions of twenty- 
one books of primary importance, which, with a list of the principal relevant 
papers in the Transactions of the Royal Society, form the first section of the 
bibliography. The second and third sections contain shorter descriptions of 
seventy-eight other books, ranging in date from 1767 to the present time. To 
anyone interested in the life and work of James Cook Mr. Holmes’s book should 
be of the greatest assistance. 


HE discovery of an unsuspected portion of the library of Narcissus 

Luttrell (1657-1732) lying undisturbed in the library at Pendarves, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall, is an event of some note. It was always thought that the whole 
of Luttrell’s library (whence came many of the treasures of the Heber and 
Britwell collections) passed to his great-nephew Edward Wynne, and was sold, 
after his death, by the firm of Leigh and Sotheby on March 6th, 1786. It now 
appears, however, that another portion of Luttrell’s collection went to another 
great-nephew, Luttrell Wynne, after whose death in 1814 it passed by bequest 
to E. W. Stackhouse (afterwards Pendarves), great-great-uncle of Mr. John 
Stackhouse Pendarves, the present owner. A selection from the Pendarves 
library is to be sold on May 4th by Messrs. Sotheby, who will thus complete 
the sale of a collection of which they dispersed the first part one hundred and 
fifty years ago. The number of books, now to be auctioned, which clearly 
belonged to Narcissus Luttrell, is 132, and each of these bears either his signa- 
ture or his monogram. This sale will contain several extremely rare English 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Amongst them is one of the 
rarest of Thomas Dekker’s first editions, Lanthorne and Candlelight, 4to, 
1608, as well as one of the only two known copies of Edmund Spenser’s trans- 
lation of A Most Excellent Dialogue, Written in Greeke by Plato the Phylosopher, 
4to, 1592. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE 
By LEONARD WOOLF 


THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By 
EDWARD WESTERMARCK. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


lAE WESTERMARCK is an extremely distinguished sociologist and he 
has made the sociological history of marriage his peculiar province. His 
monumental History of Human Marriage is a classic which has been revised or 
rewritten through many editions. He is also the author of a large work upon the 
evolution of moral ideas, a subject highly relevant to speculations upon the 
future of marriage. A scientist and philosopher who knows so much about 
marriage in the past and about the moral ideas with which it is connected or 
encrusted should be able to speculate very usefully and entertainingly about its 
future. The expectant reader will not be disappointed by his present book. It 
is extremely interesting, because it discusses with great knowledge and con- 
siderable good sense so many aspects of marriage and so many sexual facts and 
problems related to it. Yet when one comes to the last word on the last page, one 
feels a little puzzled and even frustrated. One’s interest has never flagged. Dr. 
Westermarck starts so many fine hares, and it is a pleasure to follow the twists 
and turns of the chase and to watch how deftly he catches one with a fact or 
disposes of another with a theory. One is puzzled in the end simply because one 
is left with an uneasy feeling that the primal hare which one started to chase 
with Dr. Westermarck, the future of marriage in western civilization, has 
changed in the process into a piece of thistledown, and all one can do is to lie back 
in one’s armchair and watch it float away beyond the last full-stop of the last 
sentence on a gale of “ ifs’ and “‘ ans.” . 

Dr. Westermarck’s method is to discover the causes of the different aspects 
of marriage, to consider the probability of those causes continuing or ceasing to 
exist, and then to relate that probability to the future of marriage. He patiently 
applies this method for 260 pages, and when one reviews the result, it must be 
admitted that his conclusions are light and meagre. As readers of his other books 
are aware, he holds that marriage has a deep biological foundation and that it 
developed from a primeval habit ; it and the family had their origin in the needs 
of the human species. It is true that these needs no longer exist and marriage and 
the family are no longer necessary for the survival of the race, for “‘ mankind 
would not succumb if women and children now and in the future had no 
husband or father to look after them.” Nevertheless, though they may not be 
necessary for survival purposes, they have left behind them in the human mind 
and heart very deep-rooted instincts which will help them to survive. Dr. 
Westermarck’s main conclusion is that marriage will continue to exist in western 
civilization, owing to the survival of these instincts, probably for a great deal 
longer than many modern writers and sociologists believe. Its survival will 
depend primarily upon the persistence of what he calls “‘ conjugal and parental 
sentiments ”’ ; as long as those persist, marriage will survive, but if they vanish, 
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“nothing in the world can save marriage and the family from destruction.” He 
is inclined to think that these sentiments are still powerful in a large number of 
persons of both sexes and that they will long remain so, so that on the whole the 
Prospects of marriage surviving are good. On the other hand, he gives reasons 
for believing that the modifications in marriage as an institution and changes in 
the attitude towards sex, which have been clearly marked in the last century of 
western civilization, will probably continue. Marriage will be still further 
“ liberalized,” divorce will be made easier, and certain sexual acts will cease to 
be the subject of penal legislation. 

It is obvious that we have not learned very much from this about the future 
of marriage, and what we have learned is somewhat wobbly. The trouble is that 
when one tries to look into the future of an institution like marriage, so many 
determining factors are involved and their relative power as determining causes 
is so difficult to estimate that any kind of accurate prophecy is impossible. For 
instance, it would have been impossible to predict the curious changes which 
took place in England in the attitude towards marriage and the sexual morality 
of men between 1800 and 1850, and even now it is not easy to discover the 
determining causes. Or again consider the effect of the barbarous reaction 
against the “ liberalizing ’’ tendencies in western civilization which is now 
taking place in Germany and other European countries. If this barbarization of 
western civilization continues and spreads, it must have a profound effect upon 
marriage, and it will certainly destroy that movement towards a liberal and 
enlightened treatment of divorce and homosexuality which Dr. Westermarck 
expects to continue. 

It should be added that the real interest of the book is not in the conclusions 
but in the discussion by the way of such questions as the happiness or unhappi- 
ness of the married state, free love, divorce and sexual morality. Here again, 
however, one is struck by the extreme difficulty of getting anything definite out 
of the discussions. For instance, the question whether happiness or unhappiness 
is produced by marriage is of great importance for a determination of its chances 
of survival, and Dr. Westermarck considers the question at length. The 
opinions of experts are cited and statistics based upon questionnaires quoted and 
analysed. It is, however, astonishing that neither Dr. Westermarck nor any 
of the experts seem to realize that the figures are almost valueless unless they 
can be related to the happiness and unhappiness of unmarried persons. If go 
per cent. of marriages are unhappy and 95 per cent. of unmarried persons live 
unhappily, we might be justified in making inferences which would be entirely 
unjustified if go per cent. of marriages are unhappy and only 10 per cent. of 
unmarried persons live unhappily. In actual fact the experts in their discussion 
of the relation between marriage and happiness vitiate their conclusions by the 
unconscious assumption that all unmarried persons are happy, whereas the 
unhappiness of married couples is really in a large number of cases due not to 
marriage, but to the profound incapacity of the majority of civilized persons to 


live happily. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF EVEREST 
By Lieut.-CoLonEL KENNETH MASON 
(Professor of Geography in the University of Oxford). 


EVEREST: THE CHALLENGE. By Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. Nelson. 
12s. 6d. 


HOSE who have enjoyed Sir Francis Younghusband’s book The Heart 

of Nature and later writings will find in this a further development of 
his natural philosophy. Sir Francis holds that a responsive chord is struck in 
the heart of man by the beauty of Nature and that the human spirit then per- 
ceives and absorbs the divine essence and so raises itself higher in the scale of 
living things. The purpose of the book is to show how during the last fifteen 
years successive expeditions of young men have been drawn to the Himalaya 
by the challenge of the mountains to their manhood, and how that challenge 
has drawn the best from them. 

In the first half of the book Sir Francis summarizes the adventures of the 
British attempts on Everest, the German attacks on Kangchenjunga and Nanga 
Parbat, and the lesser climbs and travels of recent years by less ambitious 
parties of young men. It is not easy to do this in a little over a hundred pages, 
and though the reader is kept enthralled, severe compression has permitted a 
few errors to creep in. The origin of the German attempts on Kangchenjunga 
is not quite correctly stated in Chapter IV, and there are a few slips, for instance, 
the numbering of a camp on page 94, and the spelling of some of the climbers’ 
names (pp. 90, 120). These are, however, very minor points. 

Himalayan climbing, as the author shows, is a very different matter from 
Alpine climbing. A considerable amount of time and money has to be spent 
beforehand for the conquest of a single great Himalayan peak, and not necessarily 
those who have the money and the leisure are the most likely to succeed. Sir 
Francis stoutly defends the necessity for such a body as the Mount Everest 
Committee for the organization and control of successive expeditions, and his 
words carry conviction. Without such a body, permission even to approach the 
mountain would never have been obtained, without its continuance there would 
have been no organization and control, no co-operation of scientific bodies, and 
the great altitudes already attained would not have been possible. Not everyone 
who has been once to Everest is fit, mentally or physically, to go again, and the 
selection of the fittest party should be in the hands of a body unlikely to yield 
to clamour. In this connection it is interesting to note that the Germans are 
forming a similar body to control their Himalayan ventures. 

Sir Francis closes his first part with a sympathetic study of Himalayan 
peoples. He stresses the excellent qualities of the Sherpa and Bhutia porters and 
shows how these have been brought out in association with British and German 
mountaineers. “‘ They had the physique to climb the highest peaks,” he writes. 
“ But they had not the technical training in the craftsmanship of mountaineer- 
ing. Nor had they the vision.”’ He then pays a tribute to the leaders of the various 
expeditions for having inspired trust and confidence in these men to such an 
extent that they are “bigger men for it.”’ They are indeed becoming, if they have 
not already done so, a magnificent race of first-class mountaineers. 

The second part of the book is reflective. Sir Francis describes how the spirit 
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of the mountains has drawn together men of different European nationalities, 
not only by a bond of common interest and fellowship, but by the much stronger 
ties of an almost divine fellowship in nature. He shows how in the circumstances 
of elemental danger and hardship artificial barriers are broken down and 
humanity is one. Of occasional irascibility on the one hand, and of “ minor 
peccadilloes ” on the other, the author reminds us, lest we should imagine our 
friends have all at once become saints ; but the great good remains. The proposal 
towards the end of the book to treat certain parts of the Himalaya as places for 
meditation and pilgrimage would, however, in the reviewer’s opinion, neither 
be practicable nor would it yield the results Sir Francis so earnestly desires. 
Surely the very organization of such centres would open up to vulgar commer- 
cialism what are, in fact, already sanctuaries from the turmoil of a non-stop 
world. Would not the easier accessibility and advertisement destroy the very 
atmosphere ? 


A NEW STUDY OF CONRAD 
By EDWARD GARNETT 


JOSEPH CONRAD. SOME ASPECTS OF THE ART OF THE NOVEL. 

By EpwarpD CRANKSHAW. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

HORTLY after Conrad’s death a lady novelist wrote ‘“‘ the sun of Conrad 

has sunk below the horizon, never to rise again.”” The literary Sibyl’s wish 
was typical of the younger generation’s haste to throw down the altar to Conrad 
and set up in its place an altar to James Joyce. Mr. Crankshaw’s critical study 
of Conrad’s work comes, as he puts it, in ‘‘ the empty period now with us 
between adulation and settled regard.” It is particularly welcome as marking 
the turn of the tide of Conrad’s reputation from the ebb at its lowest in 1931, 
when Mr. Mégroz published his excellent study Yoseph Conrad’s Mind and 
Method. Mr. Crankshaw does not give so alJ-round a view of Conrad’s work and 
genius as Mr. Mégroz, but he devotes skilful pages of much insight to Conrad’s 
literary technique, and as a dissertation on Conrad’s craftsmanship and “ some 
aspects of the art of the novel ”’ it calls for fuller examination than can be given 
in this review. The author’s special purpose is “‘ to see how Conrad got his 
effect, to open the watch, and gaze at the works.”’ And in doing so he develops 
quite legitimately an appreciation of Ford Madox Ford’s fiction and critical 
dicta. While not infrequently bracketing Conrad and Ford and Henry James 
together all that he says is germane to his study of Conrad’s craftsmanship ; but 
from his eulogy of Ford’s Joseph Conrad. A Personal Remembrance, he seems to 
have swallowed all the glaring misstatements and exaggerations in that lively and 
intimate record and in the account of the two authors’ literary relations. 

I should not refer pointedly to this matter if Mr. Crankshaw had not taken 
so seriously Ford’s version of his collaboration with Conrad. “ Conrad believed 
in his own genius,” writes Mr. Crankshaw, “‘ but he also saw the necessity for 
craftsmanship in art and no writer unconvinced of its importance would consent 
to work together with another man. Genius is born: the books of a genius 
are made.” The suggestion here that the necessity for craftsmanship led Conrad 
to collaborate with Ford is false. It is negatived absolutely in Conrad’s letter to 
me of 26th March, 1900, which describes the collaboration over The Inheritors. 
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As I was in Conrad’s confidence at the time, and indeed introduced Ford to him, 
I can testify that Conrad was attracted by Ford’s remarkable talent for romanc- 
ing, by his great faculty of improvisation, and that since these qualities were 
foreign to his own genius Conrad hoped by collaboration to turn out a popular 
novel. Mr. Crankshaw has put the boot on the wrong leg. It was mainly for 
bread-and-butter and personal reasons that Conrad collaborated with Ford. 
The result is known. Romance was the chief fruit of the collaboration, a collabor- 
ation which Henry James once compared to “a bad dream remembered at 
breakfast.” Ford was in spirit a German romantic, and Conrad a Slav realist in 
his psychological insight. And the two elements could not mix, though this is 
by no means to say that the literary intercourse of the two men was unfruitful. 

The staple of the book is Mr. Crankshaw’s skilful analysis of Conrad’s essen- 
tial strength and weakness as a creative artist. His conclusion, which turns 
round his argument that Marlow’s figure was a necessity to Conrad asa crafts- 
man may be illustrated by one of his passages :— 


“ He could not invent. He could not see things which were not, or which had never 
been before his eyes. His whole magnificent perceptiveness depended absolutely 
upon the senses. . .. And Marlow we find indeed a creature of necessity. For it was 
he, among other aids, who enabled Conrad to illuminate with subjective comment 
states of mind which he could never have rendered objectively because he could not 
invent, because he could not visualize what he had never seen. . . . we find that he 
was an analytic psychologist of a most distinguished order, but not a creative 
psychologist at all. But that is very far from saying that he was not a creative artist.” 


There is critical acuteness here, but the argument is pressed too far. Note 
the statement ‘‘ his whole magnificent perceptiveness depended absolutely upon 
the senses.” This is absurd. Conrad’s perceptiveness depended upon many other 
things, such as his instinct and his instinct dealt with many sides of life with 
which his senses were not directly concerned. Although Conrad preferred to 
rely on the reality of his sensuous impressions, many scenes in his novels, 
such as Nostromo and The Secret Agent, are the creation of his imagination. 
Mr. Crankshaw draws a curiously fine distinction between “‘ invention” and 
“* imagination.”’ He denies Conrad the first and his seemingly involved argument 
(pp. 109-119) works out to this, that in the novel there are two kinds of synthesis, 
“first the synthesis of qualities into living characters and of motives into 
situations, viz., psychological synthesis or invention,’ which Conrad lacked, and 
secondly formal synthesis or the synthesis of characters and situations into plot 
which Conrad possessed. Now Conrad’s characters, we are informed, can be 
“ first class,” but they are “‘ the result of imagination, not of invention. And 
imagination is a subjective process, invention an objective one.” ‘‘ Conrad was 
perfectly capable of understanding a character subjectively . . . he was aware 
intellectually of the other man’s state of mind... but he was unable to transform 
an intellectual concept into a sensuous image, into a state of mind. He could not 
invent.” Hence, Marlow, as a subjective commentator and expositor of Conrad’s 
characters in The Heart of Darkness, Lord Fim and later in Chance, was necessary 
to him, and Mr. Crankshaw, after reproving this reviewer for saying that the 
Marlow method of narrative ‘‘ came natural to Conrad and saved trouble,” 
enters into a long and interesting exposition of Conrad’s technique in Chance 
and Marlow’s invaluable part therein. 

Mr. Crankshaw is an expositor of much subtlety and ingenuity, and his 
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detailed analysis we welcome for much insight and truth. The conclusion is that 

Chance is that rare thing, a work of fine spiritual significance and a technical 
tour de force. It deserves for itself the epithet ‘ great’ unqualified. The book 
itself is a great book, not merely the product of a great writer.” Personally I think 
that Mr. Crankshaw, following Henry James, has overvalued Chance because it 
is a technical tour de force, and that compared with, say, The Heart of Darkness, 
it falls into the second class of Conrad’s creations, but I cannot continue the 
argument here. ‘The last section of the Study is devoted to the subject of Con- 
rad’s style and his ‘‘ magnificent prose,” in which true and interesting things 
are said, and this conclusion is reached, “ at his best he is one of the greatest 


writers of prose that the world has ever produced. But he had not style, style 
without the article.” 


INDIA IN TRANSITION 
By LORD MESTON 
THE MAKING OF FEDERAL INDIA. By N. Gancuter. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


F there is anything in the Greek (or, for that matter, the Hindu) conception 

of a compelling Fate in human affairs, it has surely been at work upon our 
relations with India. There could hardly be a more typical chapter of Destiny 
than the last fifty years in India, with the relentless march of the country 
towards independence. When we sit down to consider such matters seriously, 
we pride ourselves on the British tradition of training our daughter nations in 
the arts of government and then, when the time is ripe, sending them off to rule 
their own homes. Does it ever strike us to ask ourselves if we have in reality 
been free agents in this process ? May we not be like the hen which has brought 
out a brood of ducklings and stands at the water’s edge, benevolent, anxious and 
bewildered, while they swim off beyond her call ? 

In India we found a country which, for something like 2,000 years, had known 
nothing except autocratic rule. Instead of setting to work, as Germany or Japan 
would have done, to teach her the divinity of the Crown and the glory of obedi- 
ence, we taught her all our own doctrines of freedom and equality ; how Milton 
preached revolution, and Mill liberty, and how Campbell-Bannerman gave the 
Boers self-government as soon as they ceased firing at us. Then, after a gener- 
ation or two of this, we got flustered and angry because young India arose and 
began to ask for political rights. That demand started in 1885, when the first 
National Congress met. We have been more or less flustered and angry ever 
since : but the demand has become too strong for it to matter much how we 
feel about it. Destiny has taken the business into its own hands. 

We on our part have consistently played Destiny’s game. At every stage, 
when a bold measure of advance might have struck India’s imagination and 
secured her co-operation, we have hung back; and when we made a timid 
move forward later, there was no response except a howl of obloquy. Lord 
Curzon missed golden opportunities when he brushed aside men like Gokhale 
and turned his great talents to polishing the administrative machinery ; so that 
his successor’s reforms (the Morley-Minto scheme) came a few years too late. 
Lord Hardinge’s efforts to meet the rising tide were cold-shouldered, and 
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though his successor was more fortunate, all India believed that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were forced upon us by the War: they also arrived too 
late. Eleven years afterwards, if the British Government had acted on Sir John 
Simon’s report, or certainly if they had legislated after the first Round Table, 
the wind might have been taken out of the sails of the extremist. As it is, the 
great Constitution Act which was passed last year has an anxious and uncertain 
future. 

This is not a reviewer’s gloomy prognostication. It is written large all over 
Dr. Gangulee’s admirable book. Like a wise man, he makes no attempt to fore- 
cast the future ; he contents himself by telling us all that we must do if we are 
going to make a success of it. The British are to sink their aloofness, “ their 
self-complacency and air of racial superiority: ” the Princes are to become 
leaders instead of autocrats in their own domains: the Indian statesmen are to 
“translate the basic principles of democracy into the relations between the 
various classes, castes and creeds.”’ Very true, all this; and if Dr. Gangulee 
will write a second volume and show us, in concrete form, how these changes 
are to be made, he will powerfully help towards the functioning of the new 
Constitution. Unfortunately, it is only a little irritating to the plain man to be 
told that India “‘is conscious of her destiny and destination,” or that she 
*‘ retains her capacity for a creative synthesis of her varying cultures and civil- 
izations.” 

Still, we ought not to complain. The book is a kindly attempt to show how, 
with goodwill on all sides, a united self-governing India may in time arise. It 
will not come by gesticulating about spiritual values, but by getting solidly 
down to the tremendous tasks which lie ahead. Let us attack poverty and com- 
munal strife, says Dr. Gangulee to his compatriots ; let us train ourselves to 
responsible national government by perfecting our work in local government ; 
let us get rid of all our parrot cries about direct election, the hypocrisy of safe- 
guards, and the like; let us not attribute all our shortcomings to alien rule. 
It is a sensible appeal, and a dignified one ; and if it meets with a response in 
Federal India, there will certainly not be lacking a corresponding readiness 
among our own people to forget the past and to co-operate in the future. 


REEDS AND RICHES 


THE THINKING REED. By Repecca West. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


OME years after the last war in a French provincial music-hall I remember 

hearing a song with a refrain that ran : Elle s’est mariée avec le fils du grand 
industriel. One assumed, I suppose, (1) that she was the kind of girl who would 
marry such a man; in fact something of an opportunist, and (2) that she had 
done herself proud ; or, in other words, was a lucky girl. In her new novel, Miss 
Rebecca West puts a rather different complexion on the affair. Isabelle is the 
girl, an American widow of 26, but so rich in her own right—the story is set in 
France before the Wall Street crash—that her marriage is not simply a banking 
transaction. Her husband is Marc Sallafranque (S.A. des Automobiles Salla- 
franque), enormously rich, amiably ludicrous in manner and appearance, 
devoted to his business as a child is to the care of a doll, with all the ingenuous 
candour and simplicity that is often attributed to those who have not so much 
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made themselves as been made, in spite of themselves, by incredibly successful 
commercial transactions. Isabelle marries him on the rebound from an unsatis- 
factory love-affair with a professional amorist, and after a fit of pique whena 
Proposal from another man falls through. This happens after some seventy 
pages ; roughly another four hundred are devoted to a minute study of the 
effects which this apparently unpropitious marriage has on Marc and Isabelle. 
The story is enlivened by some vicious portraits of the unhappy idle rich with 
whom they are forced to associate at Antibes, St. Moritz and Le Touquet, por- 
traits that far exceed the ingenuity of modish fashion papers in arousing disgust. 

Miss West has taken the title of her novel from Pascal. “ Man,” he noted in 
his Pensées, “ is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature, but he is a thinking 
reed.”’ And Miss West’s object is to reveal the mentality of two reeds whom for- 
tune conspired to array more sumptuously than Solomon and all the lilies of 
the field put together. As a satire against riches and the abuse of wealth, her 
novel is, I feel, unsatisfying. The “‘ little odious vermin ” she lashes are too little 
and much too odious to deserve such attention, for all the entertainment that 
her castigation provides. Her animosity is too personal and therefore bitter ; it 
stings with the spitefulness of Pope ; it has none of the objectivity of great satire 
—Dryden’s, for example. But there is no doubt, I am sure, that it will appeal 
to many people who like to read about the lives of the rich and then console 
themselves with the thought that the unattainable is, in fact though not necess- 
arily in fantasy, not worth attaining. Whether as many people will follow with 
the same interest Miss West’s extremely careful analysis of the relations of Marc 
and Isabelle is another matter. 

Isabelle, upon whose shoulders the whole burden of the drama falls—she is 
seldom off the stage for more than a minute at a time—struck me as falling short 
of the woman Miss West intended her to be. I am sure Miss West did not intend 
her to be the “ frosty little prig’’ of the school snapshot Marc kept in his 
dressing-room ; yet that is exactly what she seemed to me to be in her unguarded 
moments. Her habit, or rather Miss West’s habit, of rationalizing every whim 
and feeling she experiences makes her appear more like some elaborate and 
beautifully constructed calculating machine than a woman. A bundle of mental 
processes, she has, one feels, no body in which to house them and no heart to 
provide blood for their nourishment. For all that her life is centred upon sex, 
it is almost impossible to imagine her as a sexual partner. More so, because Marc 
has a kind of physical reality, is honestly sensual, enjoys gambling and drinking, 
and is not perpetually tormented by the lust for explaining everything. 

The drama of their two lives is, nevertheless, a masterly exercise in form, 
and there is a precise, steely quality in the style, cold yet glittering, that is more 
French than English. It is indeed a remarkable achievement to have succeeded, 
as Miss West does, in writing about French people and things as if they were as 
real to her as English. But I cannot help regretting her occasional insensitiveness 
to her own language, and the carelessness with which she sometimes treats it. 
There are a surprising number of really baffling misprints and one or two sen- 
tences I could not make head or tail of in the copy I read. These, perhaps, will 
be corrected in the later editions which should have appeared, if her novel is as 
successful as it deserves to be, by the time this notice is in print. 


JOHN HAYWARD 
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MR. HEMINGWAY 


GREEN HILLS OF AFRICA. By Ernest Hemincway. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


T must be very difficult to write a book about big-game hunting which 

will interest people who do not specialize in that subject. ‘‘ Most of the 
damned Safari books,” says somebody in Green Hills of Africa, with more 
bluntness than delicacy, ‘‘ are most awful bloody bores.” The process doesn’t 
vary much. The white hunter goes to some wild country inhabited by wild 
men and wild beasts. The country mainly interests him because it is the home 
of the beasts, and the men mainly interest him because they help him first to 
approach the beasts and then to cut them up. We gather, easily enough, that 
when some great brute with a wicked little red eye gave one roar and then rolled 
over for the last time this was due to patient stalking, presence of mind, and 
good marksmanship : this simple theme is apt to be repeated, with variations, 
ad nauseam. 

Mr. Hemingway, for all his talent, does not seem to have done very much 
better, and his new book is unlikely to do much, as they say, to enhance the 
reputation of the author of A Farewell to Arms : it is not at all comparable to 
Death in the Afternoon. He caricatures himself too much. I am told that a 
review of Green Hills of Africa in an American paper opened with the words, 
“Now, Mr. Hemingway, come out from behind the hair on your chest ! We 
know you !”’ A little crude, perhaps, but a perfectly valid criticism of what Mr. 
Peter Fleming has called the importance of being Ernest, this adjuration reminds 
us that whereas it was once thought heroic to be a gentleman it is now thought 
heroic to make a display of toughness, and that Mr. Hemingway’s mannerisms 
and, if I may be allowed the expression, his he-mannerisms, tend to grow 
monotonous. 

“* * Come on, cheer up, you bastard,’ I said. 
‘I’m cheerful. What’s the matter with you ?’ 
‘Have a drink.’ 
“I don’t want a drink. I want a kudu. 


>» 


We read on, waiting for the kudu, and passing these lines on the way : 


“© Please stop talking about it.’ 

*T will.’ 

* Good.’ 

“Well, we made him feel good anyway.’ 

‘TI don’t know what we did. Please stop talking about it.’ 
“TI will.’ 

* Good.’ 

‘Good night,’ she said. 

‘ The hell with it,’ I said. ‘ Good night.’ 

‘Good night.’ ” 


It may be imagined how useful it was to Mr. Hemingway to pick up half-a-dozen 
words of Swahili: it has enabled him to treat us to dialogues more inarticulate 
than ever. It must be admitted, however, that often when addressing the reader 
he is neither ineloquent nor ineffectual. As a conscious writer he evidently felt 
his non-hunting readers might need some relief, so he treats us to a few self- 
conscious reminiscences and literary opinions, slightly snobbish and slightly 
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arrogant in tone. However, he gets his kudu and his thrill, which he communi- 
cates in his own, very much his own way. But please stop talking about it, Mr. 
Hemingway. Please stop talking about yourself. We don’t want a kudu. We 
want a drink. Good night. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


THE LEGACY OF MOORE AND PATER 


SPARKENBROKE. By Cuares Morcan. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


R. MORGAN’S new novel is the most ambitious book which he has so 
far attempted to write. It is unusually long, but its length is not the result 
of unnecessary elaboration, for from beginning to end there is barely a para- 
graph that is not concentrated and substantial. Its theme and method reveal its 
author’s awareness that the function of the novel is not merely to provide enter- 
tainment, and that there is still a place for philosophical ideas in the most 
popular of literary forms. Its prose is that of a writer who is clearly content to 
call an hour well lost in the perfection of a single phrase or cadence. It is intric- 
ately and admirably constructed, and by periodically delaying the expected 
climax in one of the elements of the plot Mr. Morgan skilfully sustains the interest 
of those who are reading the book simply as a romantic story. Sparkenbroke 
is bound to increase the number of those who believe Mr. Morgan to be the most 
considerable novelist of his day. Nevertheless, though it possesses many qual- 
ities which everyone must admire, it has also others which must disconcert a 
minority of Mr. Morgan’s readers. The vigorous precision, the direct attack of 
The Gunroom, the less oblique narrative method and the less fondling style of 
My Name is Legion, the sensitive freshness which, among other things, made 
Portrait in a Mirror so distinguished a book, are qualities that have been lost 
from Mr. Morgan’s work ; in their place are other qualities which one is com- 
pelled to judge less admirable for a novelist of Mr. Morgan’s time and place. 
During the last five years Mr. Morgan’s interest in George Moore has been 
maturing ; his familiarity with that writer’s work is now a menace to himself. 
As generally occurs when one writer becomes preoccupied with the achieve- 
ment of another, it is the less admirable qualities that are transferred. Mr. 
Morgan has not acquired Moore’s liveliness and vitality (its solemnity, unflecked 
by humour, makes Sparkenbroke at times difficult to read), but rather the 
mannerisms of the spectre which stood at Moore’s elbow and occasionally 
made contributions that would have been more appropriate in a nineteenth- 
century novelette. Mr. Morgan’s prose sometimes becomes wilfully narcotic, 
his cadences are often a thought too sweetly modulated, there is a meretricious 
prettiness in many of his descriptions of a scene, and again and again a piece of 
cloying, inexact sentiment is used to end a passage where what was wanted was 
something objective and precise : these, together with the touches of archaism 
and the too hypnotic rhythms that inflate sentences which cannot strictly be 
sustained by meaning, are beyond much doubt the gifts of Amico Moorini. 
But it is less directly from Moore himself than from Moore’s master 
Pater that Mr. Morgan has inherited the chief weakness of this book: the 
tendency at once to sacrifice the point of an idea by leaving unreal the circum- 
stances in which it is expressed, and to sacrifice the validity of his characters by 
imposing upon them too heavy a burden of rarefied speculation. Mr. Morgan is 
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so preoccupied with the group of ideas which form the basis of this book that 
he has been quite unable to lend reality to the characters who are supposed to 
illustrate them : they move through the book on philosophical stilts, with feet 
rarely touching the ground on which the incidents which the narrative describes 
take place. The theme which the three chief characters—Lord Sparkenbroke, 
poet and platonist, Mary Leward, the girl with whom he falls in love, and George 
Hardy, Sparkenbroke’s close friend, whom she marries—are supposed to illus- 
trate is the relationship of art, love and death. Mr. Morgan has left it on record 
that this is the subject in which he is himself most interested. It is therefore not 
surprising that, since these characters are in effect all positive or negative aspects 
of his own opinion, they tend to become merged in one another, losing their 
identities as separate characters to become antiphonal voices in a speculative 
debate. It would be impertinent, in more senses than one, for one who is not a 
philosopher to offer an opinion‘on the validity of Mr. Morgan’s theories ; it is 
not, in either sense, to say that in their context they appear sometimes only to 
have the effect of fanciful and inflated uplift. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


THRALE—PIOZZI 


MRS. THRALE OF STREATHAM. By C. E. VuLiiamy. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is a late eighteenth-century satirical print, not included among 

the admirable reproductions in Mr. Vulliamy’s provocative study, nor, so 
far as I am aware, yet catalogued by Mrs. George. It represents a party in a par- 
lour. Under a picture of a cat playing a fiddle two persons are seated on a sofa ; 
the lady has one hand on the shoulder of a gentleman facing her as he plays the 
’cello. Out of her mouth come the words “‘ Your Music has ravished me, and 
your Instrument is large and delightful” ; out of his ““ And me like de Museek 
of your Guineas.”’ In the doorway, centre, stands a hatted ghost with folded 
arms and a coach-whip, saying “‘ She had better have stuck to Home-brewed.”’ 
On the extreme left, in black, his arms behind him, a wigged and unmistakable 
personage looks towards the sitting pair with “ She has quitted Literature for a 
Fiddlestick.”” Beneath runs the caption: “ Signor Pi-z-i ravishing Mrs. Thr-e.”’ 
Who the perpetrator, one S.C., was I know not, but at least he may be allowed 
the merit of having jocosely crystallized one of the major personal problems of 
the English literary scene. 

Was Dr. Johnson in love with Mrs. Thrale ? Did Dr. Johnson want to marry 
Mrs. Thrale ? Did Mrs. Thrale want to marry the Doctor ? Why did she marry 
Piozzi ? Every reader of the Life has his solution of a truth which, as Lord Byron 
said of his marriage problem, was probably too simple ever to be found out. 
Mr. Vulliamy, who has previously dealt with Boswell, and has a happy private- 
detective-like flair for the domesticities of the Age of Reason, helps us here so 
far as the lady is concerned. We may accept him, I think, on Thraka dulcis, 
even if Ursa Major eludes him. 

Entertaining is the word for these 330 pages. The best are at the beginning 
and end. The Queeney letters have enabled the writer to reconstitute a picture 
of what he calls “ perky defiance” in her family relations that was hardly 
in the power of Mangin and Hayward. The early scenes in Wales and the 
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apotheosis at Bath are done with a vividness that does duty to the subject’s 
vulgarity without ‘“‘ guying ” it. In the recovery of an actual scene we can gener- 
ally trust Mr. Vulliamy. It is in his seeming blindness to the shrewd tact of 
Fanny Burney, who never actually fell out with Mrs. Piozzi (no “ prig and a 
prude” could have created the Branghtons), to the solid Englishry of Thrale 
(how many men did not overeat in that age of election feasts ?), and to the 
childlike common sense of Johnson in matters between man and woman, that 
Mr. Vulliamy disappoints, His verbal infelicities are more distressing ; but of 
these presently. 


“When Johnson told her that she would feel no great concern if all her relations 

were spitted like so many larks and roasted, he was right: what he did not realize, 

poor old man! was that his own spitting and roasting might have been regarded 

with equal coolness.” 
The assumption is too strong in the case of any widower. Had Johnson been 
an elderly bachelor, there might be some ground for it, though it argues he was 
a fool. It is noteworthy that Mrs. Johnson’s name does not appear in the index 
of this book. I do not find her mentioned (I may be wrong) before p. 244 or 
after p. 247. Mr. Vulliamy has obscured the Doctor’s ‘ persevering fond 
appropriation of his Tetty,” as also the strength of his attachment to Thrale 
and the real merits of Thrale on which that must have been based. These, more 
than Boswell, were the barrage which the Streatham widow had to encounter. 
Is it likely that, if Johnson had made her a formal proposal of marriage, such a 
publicity-monger would have so successfully suppressed the speech or the 
epistle ? She survived him thirty-six years. Some may read into that kindly 
gift of a salmon on the eve of her marriage with Piozzi a pathetic symbol of the 
big English fish the enterprising little Welshwoman had been unable to land. 
The comforts of Streatham were one thing, marriage with its mistress another ; 
Piozzi, who had not Johnson’s prolonged knowledge of the whirligig, seems, on 
Mr. Vulliamy’s own showing, to have been in no indecent haste. Those who 
know the chapter on love in Tom Fones, and have taken it to heart, will not talk 
about ‘‘ the sexual character of Doctor Johnson,” or indeed of that of any 
eighteenth-century great Englishman. Mr. Vulliamy is on safer ground when he 
repudiates Mrs. Thrale’s case against her admirer. It seems difficult to believe, 
in the light of his death in the latter year, that she could not have stomached his 
ailments between 1781 and 1784, if he really wanted to marry her, or that, 
however well-suited Piozzi may have been to her temperament, three years as 
the second Mrs. Johnson were not worth an effort, or that pique had no part 
at all in her second union. 

The book is about Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, and the writer has absorbed some of 
the cheapness of his subject. There is nothing funny about a woman’s confine- 
ments, except when events are dated by them (as in Wilkie Collins’s Poor Miss 
Finch). Since the late Sir Walter Raleigh observed that Johnson ate with 
conviction, it is surely unwise to rewrite Macaulay on this topic. “ Immovable 
stupefying bulk of poor Henry’s insignificance,” “ prim and owlish face of 
Mr. Lort the antiquary ” (but see the portrait in Nichols’ Literary Illustrations), 
“enormous thundering jocularity,” “‘ macabre” (of Thrale nearing death). 
That is the manner ; some may like it. ‘‘ On one point, and only on one point, 
is there a common agreement—her vivacity was phenomenal.” This sentence 


the book. 
sums up the boo E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 16 vols. 
I—XII edited by T. Earte Wetsy. XIJI—XVI (the last volume not yet 
issued) edited by STEPHEN WHEELER. Chapman and Hall. 30s. per vol. 


O sentence from his Imaginary Conversations is more often quoted than 

Landor’s own proudly moderate estimate of his ‘“ appetite for fame ”: 
“I shall dine late; but the dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few 
and select.” Here is the meal at last, and the invitations to it are just so many 
as the host might have anticipated. Nor, for so fastidious an entertainer, is the 
hour an unfashionable one ; and certainly the room is well lighted. These are, 
in fact, fine books. Not the sort of fine books to which che words of Artabanus 
to Xerxes might be aptly attributed: “‘ We should be more efficient if we were 
less decorative.” That does not hold here. This set of Collected Works is 
strongly built, for strenuous and frequent reading. 

Very properly, too, since, as Earle Welby wrote, “ Landor is not the reading 
of ignorant, indolent, unsensitive persons.”’ It was, he said, “ a graciously austere 
entertainment ” to which he introduced us in these volumes. He did not live to 
see his work as editor completed, and it was carried on, after his death in 1933, 
by Mr. Stephen Wheeler. 

The two editors seem to have held rather different opinions on the degree of 
editing which readers of Landor might find valuable. Earle Welby was surely 
too modest, though since he had projected a biographical and critical mono- 
graph on the subject it is likely that he was reserving for that some part at least 
of the ‘‘ explanatory and appreciative annotation”? from which he here too 
severely “‘ abstained.” What we owe to him is certainly a great deal—the first 
complete and accurate text of everything that Landor wrote. Twelve volumes 
appeared under his supervision. Influenced by certain considerations, he 
“ decided to adopt everywhere the latest text for which with whatever reserva- 
tions the authority of Landor can be invoked, but to record everywhere variants 
provided by earlier editions.” Such variants are printed in footnotes; and ina 
short appendix to Imaginary Conversations (Vol. IX). But that is almost 
the only kind of annotation which he provides, and for most people it will not 
be enough. 

There are not a few passages which demand an elucidation they have not been 
given. Probably the Southey-Porson and Hare-Landor Conversations with their 
attacks on Wordsworth are as much read as any. Landor (who suffered from an 
“ originality ” complex) accused Wordsworth of stealing his shell-image from 
Gebir in The Excursion. Why does he make Hare say to him (1853), ‘‘ You never 
before spoke a syllable about your Shell”’ ? He had notoriously done so before 
in his Satire on Satirists, and Quillinan had made a brilliant reply, both to that 
and the Southey-Porson dialogue, in a parody which was printed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of April, 1843. Quillinan caught Landor himself borrowing from 
Wordsworth, and presumably for this reason the passage was omitted from 
subsequent editions. No mention is here made of Quillinan’s reply (which 
is reprinted in Morley’s Correspondence of Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth 
Circle). Surely this is just the occasion when the whole confusion might have 
been cleared up. 

Mr. Stephen Wheeler’s editing of the Poems is much more complete. Might 
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he not supply us with a small supplementary volume of much-needed annotation 
on the Prose ? That would add enormously to the value of a work, whose value 
already lovers of Landor can hardly over-estimate. 

_ What do we make of Landor to-day ? It would be easy to make a “ case ” of 
him—a man incapable of balanced human contacts spending his whole creative 
career in bringing contrasted types together within the most simple and rigid 
form ever invented. But what can the common reader find in him ? Certainly 
not Authority. A critic who seriously considered that “not a single one [of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets] is very admirable,” and chose Southey as the touchstone 
of his judgments, is obviously not one to turn to for guidance. Nor is his Paradox 
of the kind to do much more than exasperate. Yet the variety of his work is such 
that every taste must somewhere be enchanted. In past history Landor heard a 
modern voice, and it is modern still. There is an immortal freshness in the 
dialogues of Dante with Beatrice and Gemma. There is a deadly familiarity 
in the fanaticism of Sandt. ‘“‘Germany is Germany: she ought to have 
nothing political in common with what is not Germany.” And it is startling to 
find this in the mouth of Petrarch—“ The nation that loses her liberty is not 
aware of her misfortune at the time, any more than the patient is who receives 
a paralytic stroke. He who first tells either of them what has happened, is 
repulsed as a simpleton or a churl.”’ 

PETER BURRA 


A PROLETARIAN WRITER 


TO TEA ON SUNDAY. By Lestrze Hatwarp. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


OR a long time we have been painfully conscious that the bloodstream 

of our literature has become exceedingly thin ; that cultural development 
has not kept pace with social and economic progress. Whilst the centre of 
gravity of our world has shifted from the rich to the middle classes and is 
rapidly being shifted to the proletariat, the working man, already articulate in 
corporate activity, has not yet found a voice to interpret himself. Here and 
there a proletarian writer has appeared who seemed to have absorbed his social 
environment. Such are Mr. Walter Greenwood, who, whether his point of view 
was completely proletarian or not, used new and profoundly interesting material 
in his fine novel of working-class life, and Mr. Walter Brierley, who wrote of a 
particular type, the self-conscious, analytic working man. But as Mr. William 
Nuttall recently lamented in this journal, we are still waiting for a proletarian 
novelist who can write consistently and from within, without pity or condescen- 
sion, of his background and his people. 

Perhaps Mr. Leslie Halward, until recently a plasterer’s labourer, is, as he 
himself suggests, the missing man. Certainly in this collection of firm, admirably 
knit short stories, he has succeeded to a remarkable extent in the paradoxical 
task of rendering the voiceless articulate. He understands, likes and respects his 
working people. They are his companions and friends. He is not in the least 
sorry for them as workers, though he may pity them as men and women. He 
treats them as human beings instead of as casualties of society. It happens, and 
it is fortunate, that Mr. Halward is a member of the working class. He writes, 
therefore, primarily, of builders’ labourers, of poor housewives, of factory hands, 
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and has thus brought new vitality to a tired literary form. But to suggest as Mr. 
O’Brien does in his introduction that Mr. Halward has contributed something 
fundamentally new to the short story tradition, is to create a false impression. 
His method and his technique are classical. Stories like ‘“‘ The Father,” an 
extraordinarily moving impression of the groping, the dimly-remembered 
affections of old age, or “‘ The Doll,” which tells of the awakening in a prostitute 
of maternal love, might have been written by Katherine Mansfield or even by 
Tchekov, though each would have imparted to them a different flavour and a 
different strength. The beautiful sketch, “‘ An Old Nag Dies,” recalls the early 
Liam O’Flaherty. The capacity to transmit the spiritual quality of poverty is 
Mr: Halward’s especial talent. But his tradition is not a new one. To make 
these comparisons is not to challenge his originality but merely to indicate 
that it lies not in method but in subject matter. 

His particular quality is most in evidence in such stories as “The Bread- 
winner,” the tale of a fourteen-year-old boy bringing his first earnings home ; 
in ‘ Herbert,” a day in the life of an unemployed youth ; in the entertaining 
“‘ Choosing a Father,” the portrait of a slut; and in “ Frost,” a plasterer’s 
misfortune. Here, where familiar environment has dictated the matter and the 
mood, he exhibits a severely disciplined passion and a remarkable economy 
of style. His excursions into a middle-class atmosphere as in ‘‘ The Letter,” are 
unsuccessful, and this is what we might expect, since, as Mr. Nuttall points out 
elsewhere, the worker like the poet has his inhibitions and will have them until 
the Revolution has made all men equal. On his own ground, Mr. Halward is 
very good indeed. Whether or not he is the herald of a new literature, his 
stories must be read. 


V. M. L. SCOTT 


MORE ABOUT THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Vol. 7. THE AGE oF DIcKENS 
AND THACKERAY. By Ernest A. BAKER, D.Lit., M.A. Witherby. 16s. 


R. BAKER’S great labyrinth of scholarship leads us in this volume 
amongst the most interesting turns of the exploration. Nearly half the 
book is given to a study of the two giants, a study so detailed and matter-of-fact 
that it is difficult for a reviewer to make critical comment upon such criticism. 
For throughout his huge work Mr. Baker, surely the most modest of writers, 
has disciplined himself to the subaltern task of surveying rather than judging. 
By what he notices, however, we are able to construct the personality of the 
worker, and having done so, can more coherently appreciate his survey. He sets 
up his theodolite on the firm level of common sense. He has an enthusiasm for 
all, and an extravagance for none: his estimate of the importance of a writer 
being shown not so much by his comment as by the space he affords him. 
The volume begins with an account of the Irish novelists, that nationalist 
group spawned out of the Waverley Novels. Little of this group has survived. 
At the end of the nineteenth century Samuel Lover’s Handy Andy, and Charles 
Lever’s Harry Lorrequer were still in the libraries and still being read. I doubt 
if they are alive to-day. The Irish “troubles” both social and political, of 
historical times ending in 1798, have been superseded by the troubles of this 
century: while the other activity of that literary group, the creation of the 
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buffoon type of Irishman, with his brogue, his bulls, and his poteen, is now no 
longer palatable. We have too much respect for the hard realism of the Irish 
character. 

Having enshrined the major figures of that movement (notably William Carle- 
ton, a man with a touch of genius and a prolific pen), Mr. Baker traces the 
growth of fiction in England as a commercial product. Here he covers ground 
already well surveyed by A. S. Collins some years ago in The Profession of Letters, 
1780-1832. We are shown by Mr. Baker how the novel-form was exploited for a 
thousand purposes other than esthetic, the Victorian conscience being deter- 
mined to reconcile pleasure with profit and utility. From twenty-six novels 
sent to the British Museum in 1820 (the year when Scott’s novels were at the 
height of their popularity), the number rose to a hundred and one in 1830. In 
contrasting this figure with our present submission of some two thousand novels 
a year, one may doubt how far certain modern critics are right in discerning a 
loss of public interest in the novel as an omnibus vehicle for carrying all forms 
of entertainment and propaganda. 

The historical novelists after Scott are headed by Fenimore Cooper, Marr- 
yat, G. P. R. James, Harrison Ainsworth and Bulwer-Lytton. At the beginning 
of this century all of these were household names, and they are found included 
as classics in Everyman’s Library. An examination of the sales of that library 
to-day shows that not only these names, but also Scott himself, are rapidly 
dying. Even Thackeray and Dickens are falling. Perhaps in less than fifty years’ 
time nobody will read them, except the student of history, interested in the 
social customs and types of the nineteenth century, just as we read Chaucer, 
Froissart, Boccaccio and Cellini to-day. 

Mr. Baker gives a section to Peacock, Disraeli and Lytton. On Peacock he is 
particularly lively, though in his bibliography he might have mentioned Mr. J. B 
Priestley’s useful study in the Men-of-Letters Series. A few years ago an effort 
‘was made to re-popularize Peacock by a new edition of his books. But nothing 
dies quicker than learned comedy; and although Peacock began to earn his 
living as a clerk at the age of fourteen, he was a scholar of wide and often deep 
reading, able to hold his own with, and to influence, giants such as Shelley and 
Coleridge. 

Having traced Dickens’ debt to his immediate predecessors, notably Marryat, 
Peacock and Theodore Hook, Mr. Baker proceeds to Pickwick, and to the 
complete re-orientation of the commercial side of English fiction which followed 
the enormous popularity of that comic pilgrim. Here is matter to interest more 
than the student, for the work under discussion is a mystery that absorbs 
criticism and still more criticism. Here is a test for the acumen of a critic, and 
we can see how assuredly Mr. Baker finds his way there. After a detailed analysis 
of each of the books, he sums up by saying that to Dickens, ‘“‘ humanity consisted 
of an infinite number of individuals, all different, and it was this multifariousness 
which absorbed his whole attention. His characters do not react upon each 
other; in truth, they do not act at all, they only behave, and show off their 
unlikeness one to the other.” iw! 

The book ends with a survey of the work of Thackeray, and if this seems 
somewhat colourless, one cannot wonder why, for Mr. Baker has already done 


enough to exhaust the vitality of a dozen men. 
RICHARD CHURCH 
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STRAVINSKY’S MEMOIRS 


CHRONICLE OF MY LIFE. By Icor Stravinsky. Translated from the 
French. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Am? from his description of the beginnings of his career in Russia the 
whole of the first volume of these memoirs tends to be the history of the 
Diaghilev Ballet seen from the angle of the composer who contributed more 
than any other to the greatness and the fame of the whole undertaking. As far 
as the ballet itself is concerned, these memoirs form a good counterpart to the 
life of Nijinsky written by his wife: for Stravinsky defends Diaghilev, speaking 
of him quite objectively, although with great affection, and sees in Nijinsky a 
wonderfully gifted dancer but at the same time a pathetically incongruous figure 
—forced into a show of culture that he did not possess and into the part of 
choreographer, for which he had no talent. 

Since 1920 we have become accustomed to Stravinsky’s occasional oracles on 
what he considers the true nature of music, theories which he puts into practice 
in regularly appearing works which win a certain measure of interest and respect, 
but no popularity, and leave critics and public completely baffled—and increas- 
ingly suspicious and annoyed. For this reason the second volume of these 
memoirs, which deals with the years from 1920-35, is more interesting than the 
first: here we find something like a confession of Stravinsky’s post-war faith. 
He speaks with great contempt of the conception of art as a religion: “ It is 
really time to finish once and for all,” he writes, “‘ with this inept and sacrilegious 
idea of art as a religion and the theatre as a temple.”’ And he tries to prove his 
point by showing that the attitude of an audience is the exact opposite to that 
of a congregation, since it is conditioned neither by faith nor by a “ blind sub- 
mission.” In the theatre one can either admire or reject : in either case a judg- 
ment of some sort is necessary, even if it is only an unconscious one. The critical 
faculty must play some part in our reactions to art—but apparently none in our 
reactions to religion. Stravinsky may be right, but he is setting himself against 
the whole modern trend of religious thought, which has little use for blind 
submission and considers as at least suspect any religious belief which cannot 
face criticism. Perhaps a key is provided very near the end of the second volume 
where, on pages 278-9, Stravinsky writes: ‘“‘I am always delighted to go to 
Italy, a country for which I have the deepest admiration. And this admiration 
is increased by the marvellous regenerative effort which has manifested itself 
there for the last ten years: and is still manifesting itself in every direction.” 
No wonder that Stravinsky deplores a critical attitude. 

His opinions on purely musical subjects are more interesting. He rails against 
the conservative professors who would rather that Pergolese should remain 
decently buried in their conservatoire libraries than that he should be brought to 
life again in Pulcinella : and he advocates beginning all musical instruction with 
modern works and working back to the classics, instead of the usual reverse 
process. Conductors with “ personal readings ” of his own or other composers’ 
works call out all Stravinsky’s indignation. “ The worth of an executant is exactly 
coterminous with his ability to see what is, in actual fact, in the score in front of 
him ; and most certainly does not lie in a determination to look for what he 
himself would like to find there. This is Ansermet’s greatest and most valuable 
talent.” In the second volume he has some interesting remarks on Beethoven 
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and Weber, deploring the world’s concentration on Beethoven’s character and 
his “ message.”’ 

The personality behind the writing is not attractive. There is something 
deliberately arid and rather peevish, an unpleasant atmosphere of cold, self- 
assured neatness and precision which does not sound genuine and gives Stravin- 
sky’s literary style—as some have found in his later music—a flavour of the 
expatriate, the Russian who has gone European, the Latinized Slav rather 
ludicrously “‘ plus francais que les Francais.” But it is an interesting book and 
well worth reading. 


MARTIN COOPER 


TWO ENGLANDS 


OUR TWO ENGLANDS. By J. L. Hopson. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


Ik this account of a survey of England Mr. Hodson writes with the clarity 
and modesty which are marks of the best newspaper training. His observa- 
tions are profoundly disquieting, and those who take up this book in the com- 
fortable assumption that it is yet another eulogy of our lovely island will receive 
salutary shocks, for it is too engaging to be put down on the discovery that Mr. 
- Hodson is dealing with life rather than landscape and that he has been finding 
how the wheels go round—or how they rust—in the greay northern towns as 
well as in money-oiled southern places such as a Newmarket racing stable. His 
accusation is that those of us who live apart from them know no more of the 
unemployed than those who stayed at home knew of the Great War, and he raps 
the easy conscience by such facts as ‘“‘ In South Shields they die twice as often 
under forty-five as they do in Surrey. In Hebburn they die twice as often under 
the age of two.” 

Usually he lets the people he finds speak for themselves, like the tattered 
young Tynesider who said, “‘ They’ve forgotten we’re on the map. Every day’s 
like Good Friday,” the idle Cumberland miner who said, “‘ We’ve too much to 
die on and too little to live on,” the Irishman who remarked to the young people 
who, marrying on the dole, had their income automatically increased, and 
increased again when a child was born, “ I’m tould there’s none but Royalty 
enjoys a privilege the like of that,’ and the bitter Tynesider who said, “ I put 
it to you we are scrap.” f 

The most depressing feature of the atrophied districts is the numbness which 
falls on those who live on “ that devilish border line between starvation and 
enough that saps mind and sinew and makes men stupid and nerveless.” Mr. 
Hodson offers no certain cure for these national sores, but he claims that ninety 
per cent. of the unemployed passionately want work and that an impressive 
proportion of ex-industrial workers are fond of the land and have some know- 
ledge of it and that parts of the country are less thoroughly farmed than they 


could be. 
EDITH SHACKLETON 
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MR. SPENDER’S SHORT STORIES 


THE BURNING CACTUS. By SrepHen SpenpER. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


N his poems Mr. Spender has revealed an acute awareness of the disloca- 
| ae of his times. And these five short stories are explorations of the same 
deranged world “without that once clear aim,” which, he has confessed, 
‘‘ chokes me under roots of night.” So near, indeed, are some of them to his 
poetry that they pass at moments into verse. This is particularly true of the first 
and longest of them, entitled ‘‘ The Dead Island,” which is written with some- 
thing of Henry James’s stylistic preoccupation and a tendency at times to culti- 
vate similes too decoratively, as, for example, when he describes the birds’ song 
as “ bursting from the packed bushes, like white satin streamers against the 
corkscrewing cypresses ”’ or writes that “‘ she lay beside him, her face looming 
whitely above the grass, a nest of delicate thrush’s eggs, coiled over, by the vital 
curves of black hair, like a bird.” But it is only occasionally that in seeking 
distinction Mr. Spender writes too ornately and even when he does it is the 
defect of a virtue, of a determination to reproduce life in terms of delicately 
precise sensation. In another story, for example, entitled “The Cousins,” 
a sensitive study of the relationship between a family protected, yet 
inwardly frustrated, by wealth and privilege and a visiting cousin, Werner, who 
has been thrown out into “‘ the real world, which is rather mad,” we read that 
as one of his cousins talked, ‘‘ Werner noticed under the warm skin the move- 
ment of tender bones at the base of his neck: there was a nervous, spilt eager- 
ness about them which reminded him of the whole family.” 

This seizing upon significant physical detail to reveal a spiritual state is 
characteristic. It is exemplified most impressively, perhaps, in the person of the 
unhappy young dipsomaniac whom the heroine of ‘‘ The Desert Island,” 
herself left high and dry in a life that has no certain rhythm, tries to save from 
dereliction. Mr. Spender makes us see in him, not merely a pathetic individual, 
but the incarnated moment “‘ when a civilization really begins to lose grip and 
violence becomes an end in itself.’’ Deny the creative impulse, whether by 
tyranny or fear, and inevitably, he shows you get destruction, while the artist 
“lives in his own being the poem, the dance, the madness, which he appre- 
hended from the world around him.” This condition is implicit in almost all 
these stories, most obviously in Till, of ‘‘ The Burning Cactus,” who embodies 
a sense of chaos, of aimlessness, of hysteria in everything, more generally in 
“Two Deaths,” with its vivid glimpses of the grotesquely unreal political world 
of Vienna just before Dollfuss’s death, and from the standpoint of uneasy 
adolescence in the talk of the two boys exiled to a pensionnat for the backward 
and nervous sons of rich people in ‘“‘ By the Lake.” 

But it is in “The Dead Island” and “'The Cousins” that the painful 
dilemma is presented with the greatest subtlety and coherence, the risk of being 
engulfed in a mad world or of catching the fever of its destructive spirit, the 
certainty of sterility for all who try to build a wall about them and seek safety in 
the isolated self. Mr. Spender has not in any of these stories really explored the 
way out and in some of them he is inclined to drift sensitively on the current of 
contemporary distraction. But there is significance in each of the situations 
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which he has developed with so distinctive an art and in the best of them he has 
unravelled some of the entanglements and crystallized in poignant human terms 
the meaning of a civilization that must break through to new life or perish. 


HUGH TA. FAUSSET 


DE QUINCEY REDIVIVUS? 


A FLAME IN SUNLIGHT. The Life and Work of Thomas De Quincey. 
By Epwarp SackVILLE WEsT. Cassell. 155. 


I is only the other day that Mr. Elwin’s short Life appeared, and, beaten 
by Mr. Sackville West by a short head, Professor Eaton’s “definitive” bio- 
graphy is announced for immediate appearance. It would thus seem, unless 
signs and portents go for nothing or the wish is the father of the thought in the 
publishing world, that De Quincey is in for a revival. The history of his fame is 
curious. As Professor Saintsbury noted in the Cambridge History, ‘“ It has been 
said, probably without exaggeration, that there was no writer more popular than 
De Quincey with clever boys of upper school and lower college age, from about 
1855 for twenty or five-and-twenty years onward.” At the former date, two years 
before his death, De Quincey was assisting in the publication of his own English 
collected edition, an admirable and authorized American one having preceded 
it; and by the latter date or thereabouts, this seemingly fortunate writer 
(fortunate, that is, in the matter of an immediately posthumous fame brought 
within his own vision) had achieved a couple of revisions of his collected works, 
a biography which has stood very well to the present day, and inclusion in the 
English Men of Letters series. Until the early ’nineties the good work went on, 
with uncollected works and letters, but since then there has been a different story 
to tell. With the solitary and not very world-shaking publication of a schoolboy 
diary a few years since, the silence has been unbroken. Or, to adapt without 
necessarily endorsing Mr. West’s choice of the metaphoric in biographic 
titles, the flame has been pretty nearly invisible. 

This reaction, of course, has done a genuine if limited master injustice. At 
the same time, it might have been predicted. A scholar and domestic recluse 
by temperament, who, but for the accident of taking to opium at the age of 
nineteen, might have done anything or nothing, he wrote a book in a few weeks 
at the age of thirty-six on the reputation of which he was able to live and work 
for the remaining forty years of his life, and, as we have seen, which sustained 
his reputation for another forty. After yet another forty, is the glamour of the 
Confessions quite the same ? The answer is probably in the affirmative, and may 
be made equally with regard to the handful of prose which De Quincey not only 
wrote but defined imperishably as belonging to “ the literature of power.” ‘That 
it is a handful, however, plucked out of an ocean of words, is the reason why he 
has not survived his Collected Editions and will be unlikely to see another. 
Marginal cultivation, in his case above that perhaps of any writer of comparable 
powers, is demonstrably unrewarding. ‘Temperament or opium, the causes may 
be sought anew in Mr. West’s careful retelling of a writing life which, in spite 
of its arresting central interest, resolutely refuses to be dramatized. Mr. West 


does both his subject and his readers great service by his skill in “ peimnang 
F 
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the cream ” (the phrase is his own) from the Autobiographic Sketches, and his 
own prose is an object-lesson in what can be done in carrying a factual burden. 
If he has done little to modify or add to the main outline of Japp or Masson, his 
occasional additions from new sources (mainly the Wordsworth collection) are 
of value, and he has submitted all the evidence, new or old, to an imaginative 
test which is fresh and personal. The result is a highly readable book, which 
is only astray in some of its subsidiary judgments, as that Miss Mitford was 
“prim,” or that Lamb’s and Hazlitt’s styles are even occasionally mistakable. 


P. P. HOWE 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


SELF AND PARTNERS (MOSTLY SELF), BEING THE REMINIS- 
CENCES OF SIR CHARLES HOLMES. Constable. 18s. 


T is not by chance that the reminiscences of Sir Charles Holmes bear a title 

that suggests an atmosphere of business. They are the reminiscences, through 
and through, of a completely practical man. Artist and connoisseur he is, yet 
with a temperament neither creative nor contemplative; nor does he make 
at any time or in any aspect of his life a pretence to anything more closely akin 
to genius than keen interest and a readiness to work. “‘ Your work will always be 
interesting because it is sincere; but ze artist is borrn an artist,” said Lucien 
Pissarro to him of his painting, and Sir Charles adds, “ Fortunately I had no 
illusions on that subject.’’ A consuming interest in his own technique and in 
that of other artists is the motive power of his painting, and his taste 1s formed 
by knowledge and practice. Along with this go determination and a power of 
organization, a level head, a fighting spirit and a passion for fishing. 

The man who can write of his own life as Sir Charles does in his preface— 
“* Mine has been a ‘ safety first ’ life of office jobs, done to pay my way, to give 
very various masters some return for their money, and, incidentally, to dilute 
passion, fashion and prejudice in the arts with tepid common sense ”—can hardly 
be expected to set out his material to its best advantage. His life is by no means 
dull ; it is, on the contrary, a series of achievements, not, perhaps, sensational, 
but certainly of the greatest interest. After a rigorous and financially unprofit- 
able training both in publishing and printing, he joined Ricketts and Shannon 
in their Vale Press and transformed it from an ideal into a business; then, 
with Roger Fry he nursed the Burlington Magazine through its most critical 
period, acting as managing director and joint-editor with Robert Dell while 
Fry combed England and America for millionaires for that and for the National 
Art-Collections Fund which came into being at that moment. Then came the 
Slade Professorship, the Directorship and reorganization of the National Portrait 
Gallery and finally the Directorship of the National Gallery for the twelve years 
during and after the war. All this combined with writing, and with definite suc- 
cess as a painter. Nothing is omitted but what is necessary to his motto “‘ Truth 
with Charity” and nothing stressed ; there are many anecdotes and no analysis ; 
the onus of selection rests with the reader. 


ARMIDE OPPE 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 

COSMOPOLITANS. By W. Somerser 

Maucuam. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
In his preface to the present volume, Mr. 
Maugham reminds us not unnecessarily 
that short stories are primarily intended to 
entertain. These very short sketches in the 
de Maupassant-magazine tradition are emin- 
ently entertaining. Admirably written, deftly 
turned, they show their author at his excel- 
lent second best. In some, the trick is a little 
too obvious, but in others, notably ‘‘ The 
Verger,” ‘“ The Luncheon,” “In a Strange 
Land” and “ Louise,” his native irony is 
allowed full play with the happiest results. 
As a descriptive writer he is unsurpassed in 
our day, The red-bearded beggar of ‘‘ The 
Bum” .outlined against the hot, glaring 
background of Vera Cruz burns himself 
into the reader’s mind. 
A HOLIDAY TASK. By J. W. N. SuLti- 

vAN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Pagham’s holiday task was to free him- 
self from the feeling of futility and discour- 
agement which descends in middle-age. In 
this he was unduly assisted by external 
incident in the shape of a meeting with an 
unsuspected daughter and the birth to his 
wife of a belated child. But it would be as 
unfair to describe the novelettish plot as to 
give a précis of a Dostoievski tale. Mr. 
Sullivan is interested in the soul, and for its 
illumination fashions events. He is too 
rambling and too inconclusive ; he abandons 
too lightly the interesting Mr. Cardwell, 
fraudulent medium and searcher after truth. 
But his talent for dialogue, his charming 
style and his subtle and melancholy mind 
make this an extremely attractive experi- 
ment in fiction. 
THE WORLD OVER. By EpitH WuHarTON. 

D. Appleton-Century {o. 7s. 6d. 
There is regrettably little in Mrs. Wharton’s 
latest collection of short stories to explain to 
a new generation, not only her high reputa- 
tion with the older reading public on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but also her unques- 
tionably wide influence on the writing of 


fiction in the decade immediately preceding 
the War. The fastidious handling of words, 
the accomplished technique that time 
cannot do much to impair, are still hers 
unmistakably ; but the themes she selects, 
the world with which she deals as if it were 
real to her, must be almost meaningless to 
the more serious and uncompromising of the 
younger writers of the present day. It is 
when she touches lightly upon the extrava- 
gances, the film-values, of a section of post- 
war American society, that Mrs. Wharton 
is most successful—as in ‘‘ Charm Incor- 
porated,” her opening story ; a gaily-ironic 
sketch of a New York business man, affec- 
tionately but ruthlessly exploited by an 
engagingly unscrupulous family of Russian 
refugees. 

FLOWERING JUDAS. By KarTHERINE 

ANNE Porter. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The ten short stories which make up this 
book are the first published work of a young 
American writer. They are uneven in quality, 
but the best of them—in particular the title 
story and the excellent “‘ Maria Concepcion ” 
—reveal a talent of quite unusual interest. 
Miss Porter does not make her bow with 
the elaborate flourish which we have come 
to expect as a matter of course from her 
compatriots, but the satisfying sobriety of 
style and the admirable tightness of these 
stories’ form make them better worth reading 
than the work of more than three or four of 
her contemporaries. 

JUDAS. By Pavut Gurk. Chatto and Win- 

dus. 7s. 6d. 

The Gospel according to Judas Iscariot, the 
Jew, proud, ascetic, hating and admiring 
the Romans, despising his own people, hold- 
ing himself apart from men, but searching 
for a friend, believing in the Life of the 
Spirit, but looking for its triumph in this 
world. The solution of the mystery of the 
Betrayal, consistently worked out through 
the story of his love for and conflict with 
Jesus, is completed only on the last page. 
The delicate task of dealing with scenes and 
words so familiar, is performed with rare 
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vividness of imagination and beauty and 

tact of style. 

T?'LL MOURN YOU LATER. By CaTuar- 
INE Wuitcoms. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

A first novel of distinction and finish. In the 
story there is violence and horror ; a lunatic 
asylum casts its shadow over the neighbour- 
hood, there is lunacy in the family and 
lunatics all about the place, and there is a 
suicide. But the characters are seen freshly 
and quietly, the writing is clean and direct, 
the atmosphere of horror is ‘not morbid and 
the story reaches its climax and dies away 
without over-emphasis or loss of solidity. 

SKUTAREVSKY. By Leronip LEONov. 
Translated by ALEC Brown. Lovat Dick- 
son. 8s. 6d. : 

An elderly and eccentric scientist, without 
interest in either personal or political life, 
but entirely absorbed in problems of 
electricity, comes involuntarily into contact 
with Communism through his work and 
with youth through a love-affair with a young 
girl. This novel, filled with characters all 
realistically and humorously portrayed, and 
with profound and witty reflections on 
human nature, is not only brilliant entertain- 
ment, but an extremely interesting picture of 
the life in Soviet Russia of the non-party 
specialist. The translation is excellent. 

THE OLD MAN’S COMING. By GustaF 
JANSON. Translated by CraupE Napier. 
Lovat Dickson and Thompson. 7s. 6d. 

A specimen of the Scandinavian school, in 
which an atmosphere of inspissated gloom is 
relieved by considerable qualities of char- 
acterization and of dramatic tension. For 
four hundred pages out of nearly five hun- 
dred a household of complicated relation- 
ships awaits the coming of the Old Man of 
legendary wickedness, who on his arrival 
(suitably heralded by a thunderstorm) proves 
to be a misapprehended idealist and the best 
of the bunch. The author has perhaps over- 
done his preparation, so that his surprise is 
less effective than it is intended to be. But 
his book, if not the masterpiece it will be 
taken to be, is excellently readable. The 
translation is almost too jaunty. 

SANFELICE. By Vincent SHegan. Hamish 
Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Sheean’s new historical novel is centred 

in Naples, the Jacobin revolt of 1799 and 

its bloody suppression by the forces of King 
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and Church. The chief character is Luisa 
Sanfelice, an impoverished aristocrat, who is 
drawn into the revolt through her love for a 
young Jacobin, is acclaimed Mother of the 
Republic, and finally becomes a martyr for 
a cause to which she feels no allegiance. 
The figures of Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
bulk large against the background of a 
corrupt court and a ferocious rabble. Mr. 
Sheean’s historical sense and considerable 
narrative gifts find here a splendid theme : 
“The Revolution, Luisa, is eternal: it is 
the lifting of more and more people to the 
surface of life.” 
DRAGONS AT DAYBREAK. By JAmMEs 
Creucu. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Stephen Mortimer worshipped his father. 
When the father was driven by a rival to 
bankruptcy and suicide, the son developed a 
persecution-mania: this reaches its climax 
and is dissolved through a long dream in 
which Stephen tries to inflict his own suffer- 
ing on his employer, his doctor, his late 
mistress and his friends. The dream- 
sequence is admirably done—a convincing 
study of a pathological condition. But 
Stephen’s attachment to his father is not 
sufficiently established to make such a con- 
sequence seem inevitable: the writing, too, 
is not up to the high standard Mr. Cleugh 
set himself in Ballet for Three Masks—too 
many slack similes, and a certain vulgarity 
of over-elaboration. 
BUBBLE REPUTATION. By P. C. Wren. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Major Wren has deserted from the Foreign 
Legion to conduct a treasure-hunt in an old 
Devonshire castle. Its owner, Bump, has. 
been running it as a residential club; but 
when he begins looking for the treasure, some 
less desirable residents turn up to compete. 
The narrative is fluent, the plot exciting. 
One may question the desirability of letting 
a realist note creep into this type of full- 
blooded romance: otherwise, Bubble Repu- 
tation well sustains the author’s standard. 
CLEAR WATERS. By Owen RutTer. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
The background of this unusual book is a 
small hill village in Borneo before the 
European occupation. The story of Mugau, 
his courtship, his first head, his marriage 
and his career as a chief, is a peg on which 
to hang popular anthropology ; but if the 
characters are never very psychologically 
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convincing, the excellently detailed account 

of the everyday life of the Headhunters is 

vivid and often most exciting. 

A MIRROR FOR SKYLARKS. By Mar- 
TIN Hare. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Hare’s always discerning wit has taken 

a more malicious turn in this study of a 

sordid pension in Paris. The proprietress, 

one of those charming ineffectual creatures 
who have seen better days, is sponged upon 

by her lodgers, who are for the most part a 

..down-at-heel, selfish and vicious lot. The 

only engaging pensionnaire is a young 

English boy, and his ingenuous love affair 

with Iréne, daughter of the house, makes 

that nasty child a little less objectionable for 
the time being. Miss Hare has seldom been 
cleverer or more ruthless. 

A MAN FORBID. By Exse Reep. Cape. 
qs. 6d. 

Strange and sinister happenings in a New 

England port. The youngest Lynden, a girl 

of seven who is gifted with second sight, has 

a premonition of disaster, and when an 

‘immense negro lands and wanders through 

the town the forces of terror and evil are let 

loose. The Lynden family are the chief 
sufferers ; a genteel, repressed maiden aunt 
behaves very oddly; a servant girl lusting 
after the nigger meets her death. The tale is 
not always so terrifying as it is meant to be, 

_but the study of the reactions of the child 

with psychic powers is original and con- 

vincing. 

THE SIXTH BEATITUDE. By Rap- 
CLYFFE Harti. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The heroine, who is “ pure-in-heart”’ and 
a generous-natured, hard-working young 
-woman, supports a feckless family and her 
two illegitimate children in a squalid quarter 
of a small town on Romney Marsh. The 
inhabitants of Crofts Lane are proud of their 
condemned slum with its lovely view, and 
while Miss Hall records with realism and 
occasionally with a broad humour, her 
general attitude is often embarrassingly 
sentimental. 

OVERTURE TO CAMBRIDGE. By 
JosepH Gorpon MacLezop. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

In Cambridge—but why Cambridge ?—in a 

fantasy of a University Town a Professor- 

mayor, crippled and saintly, with a daughter 
whose affairs form a secondary theme, tries 
to rouse the inhabitants to “ co-operation,” 
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dies in the attempt, and while dying dreams 
of things to come. The intention of this novel 
is satire and allegory, but it fails. That which 
is good—and, though patchy, it is humorous, 
fantastic, and beautiful—is the “ straight ” 
story which precedes the dream. 
TIMES LIKE THESE. By Gwyn Jones. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Hard facts have forced the industrial novel 
into a tragic convention. The sequence of 
distressing events by their very familiarity 
tends to numb our sympathy. Mr. Gwyn 
Jones, in his second novel, depicts vividly 
the conditions in South Wales which led up 
to the Great Strike of 1926. By avoiding 
grimness and squalor in his story of the 
Biesty family he emphasizes the tragedy of 
unemployment. 
PIG AND PEPPER. By Davin Foorman. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A slight story told in the first person, of an 
amorous and gullible young vice-consul, 
who is imposed upon by an attractive 
adventurer, is the excuse for a series of quite 
extraordinarily funny and shrewd sketches of 
diplomatic life in a Balkan capital. 
THE GREEN LION. By Francis Hackett. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Francis Hackett, whose highly-coloured 
history of Henry VIII swept through 
America, here returns to Irish homespun in a 
story of Parnell’s time. His view that Parnell 
inherited his democratic ideals from his 
American mother is, at least, original. The 
story centres around the experience of a 
young lad in a Jesuit college and is both 
frank and pungent. 
PRIDE IN THE VALLEY. By Ian Mac- 
PHERSON. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Macpherson’s story describes the life of 
the Scotch shepherds in the middle of the 
nineteenth century—a hard, proud, fiercely 
local life. Owing to the remoteness of its 
scene, it probably evades the application of 
Mr. Nuttall’s proletarian standards. Be that 
as it may, the novel is well, even beautifully, 
written, and will delight by the natural 
vigour of its descriptive passages and the 
roundness of its men and women. 
SIC TRANSIT GLORIA. By Mitwarp 
Kennepy. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
A lively and enterprising experiment in 
crime, which succeeds in spite of its horrid 
title, and the author’s own dedicatory mis- 
givings. The usual procedure of crime, 
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leading via the Law Courts to appropriate 
punishment, is not adhered to ; and although 
the most likely of several possible murderers 
is effectually suppressed in the last chapter, 
we are not left as comfortably convinced that 
the right one has been dealt with, as we 
should be if the Inspector had put up a better 
show against the gifted amateur. All the 
characters are well drawn; particularly a mele 
ancholy Austrian baron, of liberal counten- 
ance and habit of thought. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AS I REMEMBER. By E. E. KELLeTT. 
Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

Modestly disclaiming public attention for his 
reminiscences in their own right, Mr. Kellett 
here dedicates them to the defence of the 
Victorian age. In a series of chapters (not 
always kept very strictly apart) such subjects 
as politics, business, literature, the family, 
schools, games and religion are passed in 
comparative review, and Mr. Kellett’s claim, 
while unashamedly a laudator temporis actt, 
to be also an appreciator of the tempus 
presens, is handsomely maintained. His flow 
of illustrative anecdote (rather than of direct 
reminiscence) is extraordinary, and if there 
is some concentration of emphasis upon the 
nonconformist and educational aspects, this 
is simply to say that at bottom the book is the 
personal testament which in form its author’s 
modesty has disclaimed. Mr. Kellett is a 
scholar and a wit, and his book will give 
pleasure to a large number of readers who 
are like-minded with himself. 


SIR JAMES SEXTON, AGITATOR; 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Son of an evicted Irish tenant farmer and an 
Irish-Lancashire mother, James Sexton 
inherited a birthright of bitterness, humour, 
poverty and pugnacity. As a boy he was 
caught up in the Fenian movement, and ran 
away to sea. Later he became a dock labourer 
and agitator, fighting simultaneously the 
appalling conditions on Merseyside, the 
gangster methods of Liverpool political and 
trade bosses, legal obstructionism, and the 
distrust or apathy of the men he was trying 
to lead. The author has no more literary 
talent than the agitator had a coherent 
political philosophy : but for all that the life 
of James Sexton has been an invaluable one 
to the community. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 1790-1890. 
By Sir Epwarp Boy ez. Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

These ten essays are the pleasing as well as 

informative work of a scholar who is also a 

skilful writer. Whether his topic be Chateau- 

briand on Christianity, Goethe in Italy, 

Victor Hugo as orator, Byron’s funeral, 

Samuel Rogers, Harriet Martineau, Christina 

Rossetti, Paoli or Sir John Hawkins, the 

reader is aware of a keen mind viewing the 

recorded facts with attention but indepen- 
dence, and setting forth its findings with 
natural charm and directness. 

KINGS OF MERRY ENGLAND. From 
1042-1485. By Puitip Linpsay. Nicholson 
and Watson. 18s. 

As a romantic novelist Mr. Philip Lindsay 

confesses his love of dramatic scenes, clash- 

ing characters and battles long ago. Never- 
theless his chronicle of nineteen kings of 

England is not too picturesque though 

written in a popular manner. The sheer 

weight of the task seems to have been in itself 

a discipline. 

ROGER CASEMENT. By Georrrey DE C. 
ParmiTerR. Arthur Barker. 15s. 

Deals mainly with the later years and trial of 

Roger Casement. In common with others 

who have been attracted by the extraordinary 

career of this Protestant Ulsterman, Mr. 

Parmiter preserves complete impartiality. 

This gives rather artificial tension to an 

otherwise admirable book. 

MONOGRAM. By G. B. STERN. Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

The haphazard, automatic writing, how- 
can-I-tell-what-I-think-till-I-see-what-I-say 
type of autobiography. Miss Stern, who 
likes “‘ Cavalcade”’ but not Rasselas, starts 
from three objects in turn—a glass ornament, 
a bit of Grand Canyon petrified wood, a 
picture of a spaniel—and rambles on from 
souvenir to anecdote, quotation, prejudice, 
sentiment, reminiscence, hoping to fetch up 
at an Idea. In the process she reveals high 
spirits, amiability, waggishness, acquain- 
tance with several best-sellers, and an 
inability to stop writing which less ready 
authors must envy. 

CLANSMEN. By Eruet Borteau. Hutchin- 
son. 8s. 6d. 

After an historical prologue illustrative of the 

Scottish virtue of loyalty, Mrs. Boileau 

launches her readers on a slap-up-to-date 
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Brahms 


His Life and Work 


By KARL GEIRINGER. “Brahms, as his letters and acts attest, was a warm-hearted, 
generous man, and his music shows him to have had as romantic an imagination as any 
of his famous contemporaries.... This is probably the best existing book on Brahms. 
Not only has the author had access to a mass of new material in the shape of hitherto 
unpublished letters, but he has known how to assemble it in an interesting and readable 


form.’’—New Statesman. 


Dr. Morath 


By MAX RENE HESSE. “The 
narrative is fascinating, whether it is 
dealing with surgery, or hospital finance 
and intrigue, or with love, or with the 
philosophy of materialism. ... The book 
has some of the eager actuality of a man 
telling his life experiences—and life is, like 
this book, notoriously inconclusive.” 

—New English Weekly. 8s. 6d. 


Wanderings 


among Words 


By HENRY BETT. “It is meant for 
the general reader, who is certain to find 
it captivating by reason of Mr. Bett’s 
infectious enthusiasm for verbal his- 
tory.... This book forms an excellent 
and lively introduction to the study of 
verbal usage.’’—Scotsman. 6s. 


Illustvated 12s. 6d. 


The Singing-Men 
at Cashel 


By AUSTIN CLARKE. “ The fantastic 
war between flesh and spirit . . . has been 
depicted with extraordinary power and 
imagination in Mr. Clarke’s realistic- 
romantic story.’”—London Mercury. 
‘Has passages of such rare loveliness that 
one lingered over them.’’—Scotsman. 

8s. 6d. 


People 
of Our Class 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. ‘‘I think it 
better worth production than ninety per 
cent. of the plays now running in 


London . . . the theme is important.” 
—Time & Tide. 

‘‘Startling and interesting.’’—A berdeen 
Press. 38. 6d. 


The Greek Language in its Evolution 


By ANATOL SEMENOV. This book is a detailed account of the evolution of the 
Greek language from Homer down to the present day. It deals with classical Greek, 
pointing the influence of foreign languages on it; then it goes on to what is known as 
vulgar Greek, the literary language that succeeded the classical during the Middle Ages ; 
and finally it touches on modern Greek. 7s. 6d. 
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go 
story of the two branches of the Stewart of 
Ardbreck family, one of which, in the person 
of the hero, Alan, runs to the generally 
admired qualities of soldiering and no high- 
brow nonsense, and the other to shady 
finance and attempted wife-seduction. Drama, 
current political and social chit-chat, and 
Highland landscape-painting all enter as 
constituents into a long book which will be to 
the taste of this author’s many admirers. 
CONQUESTS AND DISCOVERIES OF 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR: BEING 
THE CHRONICLES OF AZURARA. 
Edited by Vircintia DE Castro E 
Avmerpa. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
Of the five sons of Joao I of Portugal and 
Queen Felippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
the three eldest were due to be knighted. 
Feeling they had not earned this honour, 
they gathered a vast army and, setting sail 
unannounced, fell upon the city of Ceuta 
and slew hundreds of unsuspecting Moors. 
The third of these princes, Henrique, after- 
wards founded a school of explorers, and 
discovered Madeira, the Azores, and the 
west coast of Africa as far as Sierra Leone. 
Azurara’s book was compiled in 1448, in 
which year the Azores were found. The 
Navigator died in 1460, having inaugurated 
the greatest period in Portuguese history. 
KARL MARX. By Franz MEuRING. Bodley 
Head. 15s. 
The official German life of Marx finished in 
Germany in 1918. It is really a history of the 
whole international working-class movement 
of the nineteenth century, traced with under- 
standing and in great detail, though there are 
many “ human” glimpses of Marx and the 
deservedly famous Marx-Engels friendship. 
The amazing energy and determination of 
Marx himself in illness and poverty is an 
outstanding feature of the book. 
MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TIMES. By 
D. Erskine Muir. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
It is notorious that the political theories of 
Il Principe have always been, and still are, 
studied and applied by dictators; and so 
Mr. Muir’s biography, a highly commend- 
able work, is painfully opportune to-day. 
The inappropriateness of those theories 
(evolved over 400 years ago by a super- 
annuated and embittered civil servant in a 
toppling municipality) to the needs of vast, 
interdependent, modern states is, of course, 
the tragedy of the world in which we cower. 
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THE OTHER DAY. By Dorotuy 
Wuipp.e. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 
A good example of the prevailing fashion for 
reminiscences of childhood—a fashion not 
illogical in a period of changes so rapid that 
any adult with a good memory can look back 
into a vanished world. Miss Whipple’s story 
of her little-girl life in a Lancashire town is 
pleasantly unvarnished, and she conveys the 
changing focus of childhood especially well. 
PARIS, 1870-1935. By JuLes BERTAUT. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 
Issued in France as L’Opinion et les Meeurs 
sous la trotsiéme République, this volume of 
reminiscences is better suited by its less 
formidable English title. The author, a 
frequent contributor to Le Temps, belongs 
utterly and completely to his city. He 
has met all the leading men and women 
of his time and, unbemused by their glamour, 
he has observed them with bright, French, 
birdlike eyes, missing nothing except the 
invisible. Within its limits, his book is 
extraordinarily informative. What a pity that 
M. Bertaut cannot write as freely about the 
Stavisky scandal as of the Panama affair or 
the Dreyfus case ! 
CARTARET. By W. BarRING PEMBERTON. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
“When he dies, dies the greatest head in 
England, taking all for all,’ said Lord 
Chesterfield of Cartaret, whom his present 
biographer calls a “ brilliant failure.” It is 
possible, seeing that Walpole was a success 
and Newcastle a busy influence, that bril- 
liance of brain was Cartaret’s drawback. 
Posterity has almost forgotten him and he 
remains a little remote when Mr. Pemberton 
has said all there is to say. This friend of 
Swift, rival of Walpole, lover of learning, this 
statesman, whose knowledge of foreign 
affairs influenced Pitt, is rather a fascinating 
mystery. 
BORN FOR TROUBLE. By MarcurritTe 
Harrison. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
Other journalists and secret service agents 
have had their adventures in immediately 
post-war Germany, Poland and Russia, been 
imprisoned by the Cheka, roughed it in 
Near and Far East. But Mrs. Harrison’s 
account of her experiences has special 
qualities of both vividness and still more 
authenticity ; her sympathies are sometimes 
evident, yet her record remains objective, 
politically unbiased, to a striking degree. It 
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New Writing 


The first volume of a new half-yearly collection of 
the imaginative writing, both prose and poetry, of 
the younger authors of today. 


Edited by John Lehmann. 6]- 


Joseph Conrad 
A new critical study of his novels by 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 8/6 
‘Attests a deep and discerning admiration of 
GConrad.s art.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


‘TERENCE DUKE 


Manchester Guardian—“ As a piece of pure prose narra- 
tive this novel has no parallel in recent fiction, and to find 
its affinities one has to go back to Defoe and Fielding.” 

Times—“< A patient, able novel which certainly gains by 
its reading as a whole, for it is in its essence the story of 
a development from youthful criminality and unmitigated 
selfishness through love and suffering to a mature serenity 
and, within limits, selflessness.” 

“ Abundant characterization, abundant minor incident 

. its somewhat acid flavour marks it out as a 


distinctly individual product.” 


py E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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is a work of inner as well as outer integrity, 

thrilling and engrossing reading. 

LABBY (THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF HENRY LABOUCHERE). By 
HESKETH PEARSON. Hamilton. ros. 6d. 

A thoroughly entertaining portrait of a 

thoroughly entertaining figure who well 

deserved this resurrection. Mr. Pearson, for 
all his easy touch, displays “ beneath the 
flippant exterior of Labby an honest and 
fundamentally sincere human being,” and 
one who was, if not “‘ the comic conscience 
of the universe,” certainly that of late- 
Victorian political England, a kind of light- 
weight Samuel Butler, M.P. 


LITERARY 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS. By Irene Cooper WILLIS. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

A refutation of the claim that Wuthering 

Heights is by Branwell Bronté. Miss Willis 

admirably bases her conviction on style and 

nothing else; and by examining the tech- 
nique of description and narrative in 

Wuthering Heights and comparing with that 

in a fragment by Branwell Bronté builds up 

a probably indestructible case. A piece of 

genuine literary criticism. 

INSIDE OUT: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By E. Stuart 
Bates. Blackwell. 21s. 

“A book about life, as seen by some of 

those who have recorded their experiences 

of it,” says Mr. Bates: a compilation, in 
fact, with a critical intention, by a critical 
intelligence. He shows us the autobiographer 
reconsidering his life, revealing his per- 
sonality, extracting from the mass of 
impressions what is significant in the 
consciousness of the child, in the process of 
growing up, in the release of self in maturity. 

A quantity of material (410 books, 23 lan- 

guages) is examined and gutted, from Carl 

Spitteler to Eddie Guérin and Chicago May. 

THE WORKS OF DU PARTAS. Vol. I. 
GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE SiEuR Du 
Bartas. By URBAN TIGNER HOLMES, Jr. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
22s. 6d. 

Du Bartas, contemporary of Ronsard and 

author of the Christian epics La Premiére 

Sepmaine and La Seconde Sepmaine, is 

interesting to English readers chiefly for his 

influence on Milton—which, since it has 
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been examined in a recent monograph, is not 

here discussed. This, the first volume of a 

complete edition in which Professor Holmes 

is to have several collaborators, is bio- 
graphical and critical: it describes Du 

Bartas’s reputation on the Continent, his 

ideas, vocabulary and sources, gives an 

account, as precise as can be elucidated, of 
his life and includes a chapter on editions. 

Text and notes will follow in two more 

volumes. A piece of painstaking and useful 

scholarship. 

LOST PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
AGE. By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Sisson’s researches in the Public 

Record Office, principally among the official 

papers dealing with the thousands of cases 

which came before the Star Chamber, have 
provided the material for this very 
illuminating book, which is both an 
admirable collection of lively and sordid 
tales about Elizabethan life and an important 
addition to our knowledge of the Elizabethan 
theatre. Among Professor Sisson’s important 
finds were details of a comedy by Chapman, 

a tragedy by Dekker, Ford, Webster, 

and Rowley, and a full account of the May 

Games at Wells. 

FROM ROBERT AND ELIZABETH 
BROWNING: A Further Selection of 
the Barrett-Browning Family  Cor- 
respondence. Introduction and Notes by 
WILL1AM Rose BENET. Murray. 6s. 

In April of last year twenty-two unpublished 

letters from Robert and Elizabeth Barrett- 

Browning were sold in a New York sale- 

room for the enormous sum of $40,000. 

They were said to come, indirectly, from a 

member of Mrs. Browning’s family. They 

are now printed in this small book of 144 

pages. Mr. Benét’s editing has been criticized 

but the letters are good and typical of their 
writers. They contain, moreover, certain 
new information, as that Mrs. Browning had 

a miscarriage early in 1847. Among Robert 

Browning’s letters is the first ever written by 

him to his sisters-in-law. 

THE TIMELESS THEME. By Co tin 
STILL. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

Mr. Still seeks to show that the finest 

imaginative art is concerned always with a 

single “timeless theme ’’—the fall of the 

human spirit into experience, its earthly 
purgation, and its re-ascent to its spiritual 
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Every Tuesday and Friday the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’’ book pages give you an up-to- 
the-minute commentary on the books 


of the day. 


Edited by E. B. Osborn, these reviews 
form an excellent guide for the serious 
reader. Here you will find both good 
books and bad books criticised with an 


honest and_ intelligent impartiality. 


Read E. B. Osborn every Tuesday & Friday 
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home. With a wealth of detail he suggests 
that elemental symbols have been used to 
mirror this process equally in religious 
rituals and in works of art. Finally, he uses 
his theory to interpret The Tempest as a 
mystery play. This is a book full of curious 
learning and suggestive comment. But 
important questions remain unanswered. 
For instance, what is the value of a work of 
art after its inner meaning has been 
“‘ explained ” ? 
MISCELLANEOUS 
UNCLE GIVE US BREAD. By ARNE 
Strom. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Strom, who is a Danish poultry expert, 
was employed by the Soviet to advise on the 
working of a large collective farm south of 
Moscow, and with his wife and child he 
spent a year there. This baldly-written 
document paints a grim picture of the con- 
ditions he found: the staff was inefficient ; 
the workers ignorant ; the stock ravaged by 
disease and vermin and dying off for lack of 
proper food and conditions ; no money was 
forthcoming to effect any changes. The 
Stroms suffered much hardship, but the 
peasants were literally half-starved and lived 
in pitiful squalor and misery. Mr. Strom 
went to Russia full of enthusiasm, and left 
bitterly incensed at the present régime. 
FILM PRODUCTION. By  AoprIAN 
BRuNEL. Newnes. 7s. 6d. 
Good advice for amateur film-makers and a 
brief guide to most branches of film studio 
employment. Varied chapters strung together 
without much plan; pleasantly written ; 
amusing, never ponderous. Appendices by 
experts on such topics as art direction, 
casting, dialogue, continuity, editing, hair- 
dressing and make-up. Mr. Alexander 
Korda, in a foreword, says that ‘‘ Adrian 
Brunel is rapidly qualifying for a Chair of 
Cinematography.” 
GERMAN SPY. By BrRNarD NEWMAN. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
SUSPECT. By ALLAN  STRAWBRIDGE. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
‘Two books about the War, both published 
as fiction but suggesting themselves as fact. 
Newman’s story, supposedly the narrative of 
a German enlisted in the British Army and 
“serving”? (but his own country) on the 
Western Front, has all the marks of melo- 
dramatic fantasy. Suspect, a good deal better 
written, and the account of a young 
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Australian art student caught in Luxemburg 
by the German advance and interned “ for 
the duration,” is both more realistic and 
more convincing. 

BRIAN. By Tom Crarke. Gollancz. 9s. 
Glimpses of his own early life and journalistic 
struggles, together with some additional 
memories of his hero, Northcliffe, give a wide 
interest to Mr. Clarke’s pages. The book is a 
memorial to his little boy, who died tragic- 
ally at the age of nine. These glimpses of 
family life are vivid and, in view of the cir- 
cumstances of the book, moving. 


POETRY 


A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. Edited by 
L. E. Kastner. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 

Not just another anthology, but an intro- 
duction to the study of French poetry: 
begins with Marot and ends with Mallarmé 
and de Régnier, giving en route not 
necessarily the most beautiful but what Dr. 
Kastner believes to be the most characteristic 
pieces of the authors included. With its short 
historical introduction it gives a fair idea of 
the personalities and the movements which 
have controlled the development of French 
verse. Spelling modernized ; footnotes ; for 
beginners. 

SONGS AND INCANTATIONS. By 
W. J. Turner. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

Undisturbed by threats of revolution and the 

decline of the West, Mr. Turner enjoys the 

exercise of his considerable poetic talent. It 
is a metaphysical talent which, however, 
delighting in colour and visual images, 
shows a singular aptitude for their trans- 
lation into verse: a talent both fluent and 
affluent, but so controlled as to modulate 


from exuberance to a low-toned melancholy. 


Perpetually conscious of human isolation in 
the physical universe, Mr. Turner’s poetry 
still takes acute pleasure in the testimony of 
the senses. The least successful of these 
poems are a few in free verse slightly 
reminiscent of D. H. Lawrence. 

NEW ODES. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 

Richards. 2s. 6d. 

An apt quotation from Gray indicates the 
purpose of these odes. In apostrophizing 
Russian ballet, modern Alpine climbing and 
birth control in the best possible eighteenth- 
century manner, Mr. Meyerstein secures a 
curious effect by placing poetry in a 
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ROGER AMERICA 
CASEMENT CAME MY WAY 


Geoffrey de C. Parmiter Sir Anthony Jenkinson 


illustrated 10/6 net 


2ad Impression 


15/- net 


. a great story .. . all the more mov- “Tt will b 1 i f 
ing in that its told with complete book aS ate Fe Sahisnateon teats 


restraint.’’ States.” 
| TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


On May 11th 
A NEW INSPECTOR TREADGOLD MYSTERY 


HARD LIVER 


Anthony Weymouth 
7/6 net 


ARTHUR BARKER 


NOW READY. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


APRIL—JUNE, 1936. 
CONTENTS : 

SOME MODERN TEACHING ON FREEDOM. By H. L. Goupce. 
CHRISTIANITY TO THE EDICT OF MILAN. By F. J. Bapcock. 
OPEN COMMUNION. © By A. GasrieL Hepert, S.S.M. 
DOCUMENTS SUBSIDIARY TO EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. By CiaupeE JENKINS. 
A MODERN JEWISH PHILOSOPHER ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MESSIAH. By A. Luxyn Wruiams. 
WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM OF CHESTER (? 1524-1579): By James WALL. 
ENOBARBUS—THE ENIGMA. By GERALDINE Hopcson. 

ENGLAND, GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


REVIEWS. 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Can be ordered from your Newsagent, Bookselley ov Bookstali, or divect from : 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.z. 
Price 6s. a Copy. Annual Subscription 20s. post free. 
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refrigerator and keeping it there. Fancy and 
learned wit are here, but parody, perhaps 
intentionally, at times disturbs the low 
temperature. 


RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 
THE HISTORY OF JEWISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By Hucu J. Scuon- 
FIELD. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Ever since Matthew the publican compiled a 
gospel for the early Jewish Christians, 
Jewish Christianity has filled a special place 
in the life of the Church; and its history 
deserves a special volume to itself. This has 
been done for the first time by Mr. Schon- 
field. His task has certainly been done in a 
vivid and lively manner. Controversy is not 
absent ; but it is seldom unjust, and never 
over-heated. Mr. Schonfield’s book is the 
more welcome because it discloses a Jewish 
view of the situation not often enough 
revealed. His theory that there is something 
definitely Jewish in Christianity which has 
weathered all the battles of all the ages would 
have been vindicated with more power 
if he had dealt more thoroughly with the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
MAGDALEN STUDIES. By 
Mipp.eTon. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Middleton’s study of ten leaders of Ox- 
ford religious thought during the last century 
is both provocative and outstanding. It is 
unusual in that it will attract many scholars 
who are not ecclesiastical because it focusses 
the social and political movements of its day 
in a religious setting. There is not much here 
that will be new to the student of religious 
history ; but some letters of Newman to Dr. 
J. B. Mozley are here published for the first 
time. 
THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. By C. D. 
Puiiiirs. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
In France during last century the Church 
was largely reshaping itself after the earth- 
quake of the Revolution. It was putting out 
feelers in various directions—one of which 
drew close to England in a suggestion that 
Rome should reconsider the whole matter of 
Anglican Orders; but the Vatican Council 
gradually absorbed that country’s thoughts. 
The political movements in the France of 
that era and his mastery of them, give to 
Mr. Phillips’ book an historical value by no 
means narrowly ecclesiastical. 


R. D. 


SELECTED LIST 


DIALECTICS. By T. A. Jackson. Law- 
rence and Wishart. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Jackson is extremely well read in his 
subject, and it is all the more regrettable that, 
while trouncing bourgeois writers, he should 
have adopted the most horrible ornaments of 
bourgeois style. “A cacophony of clotted 
bosh,” is only one of his artistic efforts. 
Especially when dealing with science this 
book is able, and in tracing the Marx-Lenin 
adaptation of Hegel. But for clarity of 
expression and thought Engels particularly 
still outdoes his commentators. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


MODERN IRELAND. By _ CICELY 
HaMILTOon. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
A thorough analysis of political, social and 
economical changes in the Ireland of to-day. 
Miss Hamilton has the advantage of being no 
stranger to the country. She represents with 
complete fairness the views of rival parties. 
But her logical mind tends to discount that 
element of the unexpected which plays a 
considerable part in Irish life. 
SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND. 
By Epmunp VALE. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
Most of the many books in praise and 
description of England which our present 
panic at the rapid destruction of its beauty 
has inspired are concerned with the land 
only, the sea occurring only as setting, so 
there is ample excuse for still another good 
Batsford book on the coasts which have been 
so important to our history and character. 
“Q” appropriately contributes a lively fore- 
word, Mr. Vale’s text is concise and informa- 
tive, and the 116 photographs are chosen not 
merely as pretty pictures but really to show 
our coastal features—Blackpool ‘Tower as 
well as a Brixham trawler. 
SALAMINA. By Rockwett Kent. Faber 
15s. 
In spite of irritating affectations of style, 
an interesting and informative book about 
Greenland. Mr. Kent has not roman- 
ticized the Esquimaux whom he evidently 
admires and loves. They are shown as a 
dirty, unreliable, feckless people who, with 
such primitive virtues as sincerity, courage, 
endurance and friendliness, prove themselves 
superior in much to the civilized world. The 
local coffee parties with their silent guests, 
the seal hunts, the treks across the ice, are 
vividly and entertainingly described. 
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From THE DE LA MORE PRESS 


EUTYCHIA 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By E. ILIFF ROBSON 
and C. C. DOBSON 


SEA PICTURES 


By E. ILIFF ROBSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
By W. M. BIRCHALL 


BREVITER SCRIPTA 
By E. ILIFF ROBSON 


ALEXANDER MORING LID. 
fre DE LA MORE... PRESS: 
2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.I 


(continuation of the Burlington Arcade) 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The reminiscences of F. Anstey, author of 
Vice Versa, are to be published this month 
by the Oxford University Press with the 
title A Long Retrospect. The MS. was left 
complete but unrevised at the end of the 
author’s life and is now being published for 
the first time. 

For May 28th Messrs. Methuen announce 
a volume on The Sixteenth Century by Sir 
Charles Oman. Messrs. Dent are bringing 
out a book on the re-arming of Germany by 
a German exile, Albert Miiller. It will be 
called Germany's War Machine. 

Herr Emil Ludwig’s conversations with 
Masaryk under the title Defender of Demo- 
cracy will be published on May 28th by 
Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. The 
Literary Career of Sir Foshua Reynolds, by 
Prof. F. W. Hilles, will be published this 
month by the Cambridge University Press. 

The dramatic career of a picture-restorer 
and copyist in pre-Fascist Italy, is described 
in J. F. Joni’s autobiography, Affairs of a 
Painter, to be published on May 1st by 
Messrs. Faber and Faber. For May 28th the 
same publishers announce Pioneers of the 
Modern Movement, from William Morris to 
Walter Gropius, by Nicolaus Pevsner, deal- 
ing with the artistic theories of the period 
and their application in painting, architec- 
ture and industrial art. 

The archaic marble sculptures of the 
Acropolis Museum have all been photo- 
graphed and catalogued under the direction 
of Messrs. Humfry Payne and Gerard Mack- 
worth Young, and the catalogue, fully illus- 
trated, will be published this month by the 
Cresset Press. Mr. Humfry Payne, Director 
of the British School at Athens, has written 
an introduction. 

Mr. R. H. Mottram, in Fourney to the 
Western Front, to be published by Messrs. 
Bell on May 7th, tells of a recent visit to the 
battlefields of Flanders. 

The Oxford University Press are com- 
pleting their series of volumes of contem- 
porary writing, Poems of To-day and Prose 
of To-day, with Essays of To-day, to be 
published this month. 

A book of Essays by H. V. Morton will be 
published during the first week of this 
month by Messrs. Methuen, who will also 
publish Dear Sir, by Douglas Woodruff, a 


selection, with a commentary, from letters 
to The Times. 

Miss Harriet Cohen from a practical and 
critical point of view writes of the art of 
piano-playing in Music’s Handmaid: the 
Pianist’s Approach to Music, to be published 
on May 21st by Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
Music My Love, by Mrs. Charlotte Haldane, 
is to be published by Messrs. Arthur 
Barker on May 18th. Thesame publishers are 
bringing out Melusine by the same author 
at about the same time. 

Miss Edith Sitwell’s Collected Poems will 
be published by Messrs. Duckworth this 
month. Miss Sitwell has prefaced them with 
an essay on her art, and they include two 
long poems, hitherto unpublished. 

Mr. Michael Roberts’ Poems will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jonathan Cape on May rst. 
Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson will 
publish on May 21st The Pilgrsm’s Way, an 
anthology of poetry and music descriptive 
of the moods of man, as given, with short 
introductions, by Mr. Humbert Wolfe in a 
series of broadcasts. 

Messrs. Bell announce for this month 
Electricity, by Prof. W. L. Bragg, son of Sir 
William Bragg. It is written for the general 
public and fully illustrated. 

A new volume of golf essays by Mr.Bernard 
Darwin is coming from Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall this month, and The Ins and Outs ~ 
of Cricket, by R. E.S. Wyatt, from Messrs. 
Bell. 

Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s new novel, The 
Years (Hogarth Press), which was expected 
during this month, has had to be post- 
poned till the autumn. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s Eyless in Gaza (Chatto and 
Windus) has been postponed till this month. 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh is publishing a book of 
short stories at the end of May with Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. Messrs. Heinemann 
announce a new novel by Miss Sylvia 
Thompson, Third Act in Venice, some time 
in May. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish Sounding 
Cataract, by J. S. Collis, his first novel, on 
May 7th, and next month a new novel, 
Figure of Eight, by Compton Mackenzie. On 
May 7th The Flax of Dreams, by Henry 
Williamson, author of Tarka the Otter, will 
be published by Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


"he World stands at the Cross Roads 
it chooses wisely it can have Peace with Justice 
it chooses unwisely nothing can Save it from Disaster 


HEADWAY 


A monthly review published by the 
League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor 
Crescent, S.W.1. (3s. 6d. a year) 


Articles by : 
IIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
IIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
IR-COMMODORE P. F. M. FELLOWES, D.S.O. 


nd other experts on the Locarno Treaty; Russia and the 
League; Abyssinia 
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IN THE PRESSOR 
READY SHORTLY 


Catalogue No. 312 of Old and 
Modern Books in all branches 
of literature, with a selection 
of Choice Old Maps. 


In preparation. Catalogue No. 313. 
Rare Autographed Letters, 
Historical Documents, etc. 


Catalogue No. 310 of Very Rare 
Books from the XVth to the 
XXth Century. 


and No. 311 of First Editions of 
Modern Authors, Press Books, 
etc., is still available. 


All the above may be had gratis and 
post free from : 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Notes and Queries 


For Readers and Writers, 


Collectors and Librarians 


“Notes and Queries’ has been well 
described as “not so much a 
newspaper as a club,” open to all 
interested in the past—historians, 
genealogists, students, collectors, 
librarians, and owners, buyers, or 


sellets, of precious things. 


Six Pence Weekly 


A free specimen copy on application to the 
Manager, ‘‘ Notes & Queries,’ 14 Burleigh 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 

advertised in the ‘London Mercury.’ 

Catalogues free on mentioning interests 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 


BOWES & BOWES 


English and Foreign Books 
New and Secondhand 
oe) 

Just veady: free on request: 


CATALOGUE No. 479 
BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY 
& ECONOMICS 


Please let us know your wants 


CAMBRIDGE -: ENGLAND 


JOHN HARKNESS & Co., Ltd. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue No. 6—MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, AND ORNITHOLOGY— 
just issued. ; 


69, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.z. 


Phone: HOoLsorn 7341. 


A FAMILIARITY WITH THE 
SALES AND NEWS OF OLD 
BOOKS AND PRINTS IS FUR- 
NISHED MONTH BY MONTH 
BY THE LONDON MERCURY’S 


“Bibliographical 
Notes and News” 


